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Modern Philology 


VoL_umME XX November I 922 NuMBER 2 


WARNER AND THE VOYAGERS 


William Warner’s historical poem, Albions England, was issued 
piece-meal. The first edition, containing four books, appeared in 
1586, the second, six books, in 1589, the third, nine books, in 1592, 
and the fourth, twelve books, in 1596. Before the last two editions, 
in 1589, Richard Hakluyt had published his epoch-making work, 
Principall Navigations;' and Warner, on the alert for materials of 
English history, adapted extracts from it to his purpose. The con- 
nection he established with the foregoing books is somewhat tenuous. 
It is Sir John Mandeville, who, having jousted in disguise to win 
Eleanor’s love, sets forth on a quest. 

Now let us say the lands, the seas, 

The people, and their lore, 

This knight did see: whom, touching which, 
Not storie shall we more: 

But to our English voyages, 

Euen in our times, shall frame 

Our Muse: and what you heare of theirs, 
Of his the like do ame, 

For countries, not for customes (then, 
And now, not still the same). 

Yeat interlace we shall, among, 

The love of her and him? 


The chapters from Ixii through Ixxi then deal alternately with 
Mandeville’s love and the English voyagers. For facts concerning 


1 The Principall Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries of the English Nation made by 
Sea or over Land... . at any time within the compasse of these 1500 yeeres. London, 
1589. Unless otherwise specified, references throughout will be to the Hakluyt Society 
reprint, 12 volumes published at Glasgow, 1903-4. 

?Chap. LXII, p. 634. Pages are in Chalmers English Poets, Vol. IV. Albions 
England was printed originally as fourteen-syllable verse, but Chalmers divided the 
lines and printed them in four- or six-line stanzas. 
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the latter, our poet borrowed extensively from Principall Navigations. 
The purpose of this study will be to indicate the nature of that bor- 
rowing, largely by use of parallel passages, which will require a 
minimum of comment. 

Beginning in chapter lxiii, Warner first praises Cabot, whose 
“‘selfe proofe brake the ise,’”’ and then passes to his successors. 

By his [Cabot’s] instructions and their costs 
Three ships were rigged out, 

Hugh Willoughby the admyrall, 

A knight both wise and stoute.' 

Cabot’s “Ordinances, instructions and advertisements of and for 
the direction of the intended voyage for Cathay” are given in 
Hakluyt just before Willoughby’s account.? His share in the voyage 
is again mentioned at the beginning of the account itself: “The 
voiage intended for the discoverie of Cathay and divers other regions 

. set forth by the right worshipful, master Sebastian Cabota.’’ 

The “three ships” are named on the same and following two 
pages,‘ while the admiral has been previously alluded to as Sir 
Hugh Willoughby knight’ He is again referred to by title on 
page 239: “Enterprized by Sir Hugh Willoughbie knight”; and in 
the same line, “performed by Richard Chancelor, pilot major of the 
voyage.” Warner says: 


To Chancelor, grand pilot for 
That voyage.® 


WwW H 
Now sayle they for the North-east Letters .... sent to the kings 
parts, .... inhabiting the North-east partes 
Cathaya’s shores to finde: of the worlde toward the mighty 
Incounter’d with huge seas of ise, Empire of Cathay.’ 


With stormy gusts and winde. 
Shotland, Aegeland, Halgland, th’ isles We could not fetch Shotland.® 
Of Roste, and Lofoot past.° The land was all full of little Islands 
. which were called.... 
Aegeland and Halgeland..... In 
which place were . . . . the Isles of 
Rost .... the land being Islands 
were called Lewfoot or Lofoot.'® 
1 P. 634. 2 P.N., II, 195-205. 3 Ibid., p. 212. 
4 Jbid., pp. 212-14. ‘3 ships furnished for the discoverie,"’ is likewise designated 


in the margin, p. 240. 
5 Ibid., p. 209. ? P.N., II, 209. *P. 634. 
*P. 634. 8 Jbid., p. 219. ” P.N., II, 219. 
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The details of ice and gusts remain unmentioned by Hakluyt, but 
are quite natural insertions considering the regions in which the 
voyage took place. Moreover, winde rhymes with finde. 


WwW H 
Tempestiously Arzina’s rhode The river or haven wherein Sir 
Received sir Hugh at last. Hugh Willoughbie with the company 
Theare he and all of two his ships of his two ships perished for cold 
Attempting bootles shiftes, is called Arzina in Lapland.? 


Weare in that climate frozen dead 
Shut up with isie driftes.! 


Warner’s method of condensing is illustrated by his last three 
lines, which were doubtless suggested by this passage: 


Thus remaining in this haven the space of a weeke, seeing the yeare 
farre spent and also very evill weather, as frost, snow, and haile as though 
it had beene the deepe of winter we thought best to winter there. Wherefore, 
we sent out three men Southsouthwest to search if they could find people, 
who went three days journey, but could find none: after that we sent other 
three Westward foure daies journey, which also returned without finding 
any people. Then sent we three men Southeast three dayes journey, who 
in like sorte returned without finding of people or any similitude of habi- 
tation.’ 


WwW H 
Then Chancelor his onely ship Nowe Richard Chanceler with his 
Remayning of that fleete, shippe and company being thus left 
For Fynmarke at the Wardhouse alone... . shapeth his course for 
sayles Wardhouse in Norway, there to ez- 
With his consorts to meete.‘ pect and abide the arrivall of the rest 


of the shippes.§ 


Willoughby previously mentions “the wardhouse, which is the 
strongest holde in Finmarke.’”® 

The account of Chancelor has no exact parallel to the next line: 
“There day it is two months of length.” It merely says: “Hee came 
at last to the place where hee found no night at all, but a continuall 
light and brightness of the Sunne.”” 

But Jenkinson, traveling in those same regions, gives the exact 
time limit: ‘Here the Sunne continueth in sight above the horizon 
almost 2 months together, day and night.’’ 


1P. 634. 3 Ibid., p. 223. & P.N., II, 247. 

2: P.N., II, 224. 4P. 634. 6 Ibid., p. 220. 1 Ibid., p. 248. 

* 1589 ed., p. 334. For some reason this sentence was omitted from the 1598-1600 
edition. Cf. 1904 ed. P.N., II, 415. 
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It may have been his own marginal notation which referred 
Warner to the other passage. It is clear, at any rate, that he did 
consult the other passage since his next lines are taken from the 


same page: 


WwW H 
And Mal-strand’s poole it makes Note that there is between the said 
Such hidious rore; devouring floods, Rost Islands and Lofoot a whirle 
That tenne miles’ distance shakes." poole called Malestrand which ... . 


maketh such a terrible noise that it 
shaketh the rings in the doors . . . 
tenne miles off? 


Warner is here either remembering details he had previously 
read, or he is consulting several accounts of the same regions before 
he writes. 


WwW H 
He for the course preposed did Hee determined at length to pro- 
His ventrous sayles direct.’ ceede alone in the purposed voyage.* 


The preceding lines: 
Wheare frustrate of his friends in quest, 
With courage not deject, 
were doubtless suggested by, “having .... looked in vaine for 
their comming,”’ and a relation on the same page (247) of the coura- 
geous manner in which Chancelor met his dangers. 
Warner then inserts some apparently irrelevant lines: 
King Arthur, Malgo, Edgar, once 
To have subdued are saide, 
Orkney, Gotland, Island, and 
Those former in that traide: 
Gronland, Wireland, Curland, and 
Colde Scrikfyn them obayde.® 
The connection in the poet’s mind was probably through Scrikfyn, 
another name for Lapland. The country in which Willoughby died 
suggested to him the conquests of Arthur, Malgo, and Edgar, with 
which Hakluyt began the Second Part of his Principall Navigations.® 


1P. 634. 2 P.N., Il, 415. ’P. 634. 4P.N., II, 247. 5 P. 634. 
*In the edition of 1598-1600, of which the 1903-4 edition is a reprint, Hakluyt 
changed the order, putting the voyages to the north and northeast first. 
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In that place! are mentioned all the acquisitions in Warner’s list, 
all of them except Orkney being mentioned in one sentence. It is 
significant that when Warner resumes his narrative, he alludes at 


once to Laplanders. 


W 


Now Chancelor, ariving mong’st 


The Laplanders, at last, 

They seeing uncouth men and shippes, 

Weare wondringly agaste, 

(For eare that day was heard no 
shippe 

That churlish pole had past).? 


The Lapland bay wheare he arived 

Now cald Saint Nicholas bay, 

Though Russian, fifteene hundreth 
miles 

From Mosco is away. 


H 


.... but they being amazed with 
the strange greatnesse of his shippe 
(for in those partes before that time 
they had never seene the like).* 


They arrive in the Bay of St. 
Nicholas.5 

. .. . (for they had traveled very 
neere fifteene hundred miles.® 


Warner’s next line is, ‘‘Theare wintred he at Newnox.” Newnox 


is not mentioned in the account of Chancelor, but the fact of his 
having stopped there is recorded by Hakluyt in the later voyage of 
Southam and Sparke, who traveled in the same country: “At this 
towne Newnox Richard Chancellor in his first voyage with his 





company ashipboard were relieved.’”” 
Here then is another proof of Warner’s having correlated two 


versions of the same story. 


W 


Safe-conduct being sent, 

Thence to their king on swift-drawne 
sleads 

Through frozen ways he went.’ 


rT, 6. 4 P. 635. 
2 P. 635. 


+ P.N., Tl, 248. § Ibid., p. 251. 


5 P.N., II, 248, marg. note. 


H 


They at last resolved to.... 
conduct them by land to the presence 
of their king..... He had the 
use of certaine sleds... . the 
people almost not knowing any other 
manner of carriage, the cause whereof 
is the exceeding hardness of the ground 
congealed in the winter time by the 
force of the cold.® 
7 Ibid., III, 74, marg. note. 
* P. 635. 

* P.N., II, 250-51. 
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With the lines, 
He found them . . . . much 
In pompe to overflow,! 
compare, “The meate is then distributed to the ghests with the like 
pompe and ceremonies.”? And Warner’s next lines, 
His intertainment therefore was 


As stately as might be,’ 


summarize an elaborate description of three pages in Hakluyt.‘ 


WwW H 
In sundrie roomes weare hundreds There sate a very honorable com- 
seene panie of Courtiers, to the number of 
In gold and tissue clad: one hundred, all apparelled in cloth 
A maiestie, Augustus-like, of golde....our men began to 
Their king inthroned had.5 wonder at the Majestie of the 


Emperor: his seate was aloft in a 
very royall throne.® 


Full well could Chancelor demeane But notwithstanding Master 

Himselfe in every thing.” Chanceler being therewithall nothing 
dismaied saluted and did his duty to 
the Emperor after the maner of 
England.’ 


English pride in the ability of their emissaries to demean them- 
selves properly is a constant note in the voyagers. 

The following stanza illustrates Warner’s ability to summarize, 
though he does it in somewhat pedestrian verse: 


Let passe how in Basilius’ court 

Most royally he fead: 

Suffise it that our agent of 

His arrant thither spead: 

That is, that ours might trade with them, 
Of which large leave is read.® 


The “feeding royally” is treated at length in Hakluyt, pages 
256-57, and the name Basilius is mentioned on page 257. Chan- 

1P. 635. 4 P.N., II, 255-58. 7P. 635. 

: P.N., Il, 257. §P. 635. 8 P.N., II, 255-56. 

'P. 635. ¢ P.N., II, 255. * P. 635. 
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celor’s success in his mission is attested by the printing! of the “‘ Duke 
of Moscovie and Emperour of Russia his letters, sent to King Edward 
the sixt, by the hands of Richard Chancelour.”’ 


Ww 
A vaste and spatious empier is 
Moscovie, in the same 
Bee rivers Tanais, Volga, and 
Boristhenes of fame.? 


With yearely hallowed Mosca, which 
The primate having biest, 

(Whom to attend the clargie, lords, 
And king himself be prest) 

He thinks himselfe an happie man 
May touch the yse-hewne pit, 

But him in Heaven already whom 
The Primat sprinks with it.‘ 


H 


Moscovie . . . . is a very large and 
spacious Countrey..... And as 
for the rivers the greatest ... . is 
that which the Russes in their own 
tongue call Volga..... Next unto 
it in fame is Tanais . .. . and the 
third Boristhenes. 


Every yeare upon the 12 day they 
use to bless or sanctifie the river 
Moscua..... First they make a 
square hole in theice..... After the 
images follow certaine priests .... 


and after the Metropolitan came the 
Emperor . . and after his Majes- 
tie all his noblemen orderly. .... 
After this the priests began to sing, 
to blesse and to sense, and did their 
service, and so by that time that they 
had done the water was holy, which 
being sanctified, the Metropolitan 
tooke a little thereof in his hands, 
and cast it on the Emperor, likewise 
upon certaine of the Dukes . 

that Muscovite which hath no part 
of that water thinkes himself un- 


happy.* 


This story of the hallowing of the River Moscow does not follow 


in Hakluyt the mention of the other rivers. 


Tanais, Volga, and 


Boristhenes are referred to in the Chancelor narrative, whereas 
Moscow and its rites are described in “Osep Napea’s Return to 


Russia.”’ 

56 pages.® 
1 P.N., II, 271-72. 
2 Chap. lxv, p. 636. 
6 Edition of 1589. 


This represents, in the edition Warner used, a leap of 


3 P.N., II, 251-52. 
‘P. 636. 
The other rivers are mentioned, p. 285, Moscow, p. 341. 


5 P.N., IL, 432-33. 
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After making his excursus about the River Moscow, Warner 
at once reverts in Hakluyt to the exact page he had left: 


Euzinus, and the Caspian seas, 

Doe wash those frozen shores, 

Which us with fish, oyles, honny, salte, 
Furs, and good traffiques’ stores.! 


Both the “Pontus Euxinus” and “Caspian Sea” are mentioned 
on page 252 as receiving the rivers previously named. And all five 
products are mentioned four pages later.” 

Warner now takes another leap in his line: “And house their 
beasts.’’* This detail is apparently borrowed from George Turber- 
ville’s verse letter to Spenser, printed 120 pages later: 


In coms the cattell then, the sheepe, the colt, the cowe, 

Fast by his bed the Mowsike then a lodging doth allowe, 

Whom he with fodder feeds, and holds as deere as life: 

And thus they weare the winter with the Mowsike and his wife.‘ 


Warner says further that the Muscovites 


themselves keep close 
In stoves until the spring.’ 


This is a Russian practice often referred to by the voyagers. For 
instance: 


All the winter time, and almost the whole Summer, they heat their 
Peaches, which are made like the Germane bath-stoves, and their Poclads 
like ovens that so warme the house that a stranger at the first shall hardly 
like of it.® 


Another custom is recorded on the same page (416): 


The women to mende the bad hue of their skinnes use to paint their 
faces with white and red colours so visibly that every man may perceive it. 
Which is made no matter because it is common, and liked well by their 
husbands: who make their wives and daughters an ordinarie allowance to 
buy them colours to paint their faces withall, and delight themselves much 
to see them of fowle women to become such faire images. 

1 P. 636. 

21589 edition, p. 289; Glasgow (Hak. Soc.) ed., II, 262-63. 

*P. 636. 

¢ Glasgow (1904) ed., III, 127; 1589 ed., p. 410. 

* P. 636. 

* P.N., III, 415-16. 
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Warner does not miss that detail: 


121 


And sport with their face-painted wives, 
Hild thear a comely thing.! 


W 


In customes of the Greeke church, 
much 

Corrupted, are they lead: 

Monkes, friers, and priests swarme 
theare, not more 

Than in their portesse reade.? 


Grosse worshippers of images, 
Which in their houses are.‘ 


Though the pope 
Theare stickell not. ... . 6 


Besides these Christians (for unto 
Themselves they arrogate 

The soundest Christianitie) 

Are subject to their state 
Idolators that doe adore 

Even divels, or did of late.® 


H 


They maintaine the opinions of 
the Greeke Church; .... for the 
Friers and the Monkes do at the 
least possesse the third part of the 
livings throughout the whole Mus- 
covite Empire.* 


In their private houses they have 
images for their household saints.® 


Neither have they to doe with the 
Pope of Rome.’ 

They hold opinion that we are 
but halfe Christians, and themselves 
only to be the true and perfect 
church. .... There is a certaine 
part of Muscovie .... wherein 
those Muscovites that dwell are very 
great idolaters.® 


The narrator then goes on to tell how these “idolaters” wor- 
shipped the aurea vetula, and concludes: “I know not by what 
illusions of the devill, or idole, he is againe restored to life.” 

In his next lines Warner passes from Chancelor to Stephen 


Burrough: 


Not of the Samoeds’ rude wrought gods, 
Or blood-rites will we tarry.” 
The corresponding passage in Hakluyt, representing a difference 
of 27 pages," is this: “‘Hee brought mee to a heap of the Samoeds 


idols . . 
1P. 636. 
2 Ibid. 
1 P.N., II, 346. 


*P. 636. 


3 P.N., II, 265, 267. 


. . the eyes and mouths of sundrie of them were bloodie.’’” 


5 P.N., II, 265. 
*P. 636. 


This sentence occurs in some notes written by Richard Johnson, 


who was ‘‘servant to Master Richard Chancelour.” 


8 P. 636. 


* P.N., II, 268-69. 


10 P, 636. 


11JIn 1589 ed. Chancelor passage, p. 291; Burrough, p. 318. 


12 P.N., II, 338. 
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The poet makes still another leap, of seventeen pages,' in his 
next detail, and borrows this time from Jenkinson: 


WwW H 
Or of the stone neere unto which At this cape lie h a great stone, to 
Did Willoughby miscarry, the which the barkes that passed 
To which bring saylers whit- thereby were wont to make offerings 
meats least of butter, meale and other victuals, 


Their ships should tempests harrie.2 thinking that, unlesse they did so, 
their barkes or vessels should there 
perish. .... Note that the sixt 
day we passed by the place where 
Sir Hugh Willoughbie with all his 
company perished.’ 


Having introduced the foregoing facts from two quite separate 
narratives, Warner reverts to Chancelor: 


W H 
But that same female-idoll call’d They have one famous idole 
Zelotibab, in part amongst them, which they call the 
Of Russia, or the divell himselfe Golden Old Wife [in margin, Aurea 
Acting in it his arte, Vetula or Zelotibaba]; and they have 


Is worth the note. When ought a custome that whensoever any 
plague or any calamitie doth afflict 


amisse 
Amongst them doth befall, the countrey . .. . then they go to 
An instrument of musicke and consult with their idol .... they 
A silver toade withall fall down prostrate before the idoll 
They lay before the idoll and . . . . and put in the presence of the 
Before her prostrate fall. same a cymbal..... Upon their 
Then, musicke sounded, he to whom cymbal they place a silver toade 
The toade shall come is slaine, and sound the cymbal, and to whom 
(For come it will) when presently soever .... that tode goeth, he is 
The man revives againe, taken, and by and by slain: and 
And tells the cause why hapt the ill, immediately .... he is againe re- 
And how to pacifie stored to life, and then doth reveale 
The angrie idoll: which is done, and deliver the causes of the present 
Though some for it should die.‘ calamitie. And by this means know- 


ing how to pacifie the idole, they are 
delivered from imminent danger.® 


1In 1589 ed. Burrough, p. 318; Jenkinson, p. 335. 
2 P. 636. 3P.N., II, 417. ‘P. 637, &’ P.N., II, 269. 
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The foregoing passage shows Warner following his source more 
closely than usual; and it affords at the same time a good example 
of his power of condensing. There is no inconsiderable art dis- 
played in the choice of details, and in the shaving them to fit his 
lines. If he had owned a finer musical sense, he might have pro- 
duced real poetry instead of “an accompaniment to stocking- 
weaving,” as Professor Sir Walter Raleigh calls it.! 

Warner continues his description of Muscovy: 

The king by monarchia rules, 
More absolutely none, 

Great duke of Russia late his stile, 
Imperiall now his throne.? 


The change of title is thus explained in Hakluyt: 


And this word Otesara his majesties interpreters have of late dayes 
interpreted to be Emperour, so that now hee is called Emperor and great 
Duke of all Russia. Before his father they were neither called Emperors 
nor kinges but onely Ruese Velike, that is to say, great Duke. 

More attributes of the Emperor are mentioned: 

Himselfe, both judge and juror, ends 
With equitie debates.‘ 


Compare, ‘His majesty heareth all complaints himselfe, and with 
his owne mouth giveth sentence and judgment of all matters, and 
that with expedition.’® 

For the facts contained in the last two passages cited, our poet 
consulted “‘A Large Description of Russia,” removed by 52 pages.® 
He was obviously supplementing one account with the other. The 
next two lines introduce a third source, Jenkinson :’ 


Ww H 
Armipotent in warre and hath This Emperor is of great power: 
Subdewed mightie states.® for he hath conquered much, as well 


of the Lieflanders, Poles, Lettoes 
and Swethens as also of the Tartars 
and gentiles.® 


8 P.N., XII, 97. 2 P. 637. 3 P.N., II, 438. 4 P. 637. & P.N., II, 439. 
6 1589 ed., Chancelor, p. 291; Description, p. 343. 
71589 ea., p. 337. 8 P. 637. ® P.N., II, 423. 
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In the next lines he is back to Chancelor once more: 


WwW 


An hundred thousand leads he forth 

Against his foes to fight, 

That scorne both hunger, thirst, and 
cold, 

Wounds, yeelding, feare and flizht. 

Of cloth of gold, rich stones, and 

plumes, 

His royall tent is pight: 

Nor to his souldiers skants he gifts, 

That well themselves acquite.' 


H 


Hee never armeth a lesse number 
against the enemie then 300 thousand 
soldiers, 100 thousand whereof he 
carrieth out into the feeld with him. 
. ... They are a kinde of people 
most sparing in diet, and most 
patient in extremitie of cold, above 
al others..... The coverings of 
his [Emperor’s] tent for the most 
part are all of gold adorned with 
stones of great price, and with the 
curious workmanship of plumasiers. 
.... If any man behave himselfe 
valiantly in the fielde . . . . he be- 
stoweth upon him, in recompense of 
his service, some farm.? 


The following stanza lauds Chancelor for having ‘obtayned for 
our merchants, as He wished, everything.” 
With letters then of credence for 
Himselfe and marte for them, 
He puts to sea for England, whome 
The yse about did hem.* 


The letters follow the Chancelor account.‘ 


Compare, ‘‘They 


[English merchants] shall have their free Marte with all free liberties 
through my whole dominions with all kinde of wares to come and goe 


at their pleasure.’ 


In the next stanza Chancelor returns safe to London, and, 


Thence, after some aboade, with new 
Consorts, an other fleete, 

And notes digested for their new 
Attempted traffique meete.® 


The notes referred to are printed on pages 281-89. The “new 
consorts” are doubtless Gray and Killingworth, mentioned in the 
next stanza, and linked thus in the notes: “First the Governor, 
Consuls, Assistants and whole company assembled this day in open 


1 P. 637. 3 P. 637. 


2? P.N., II, 258-59. 


4 P.N., II, 271-72. 


§ Ibid., p. 272. 
* P. 637. 
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court, committeth and authorizeth Richard Gray and George Killing- 
worth, jointly and severally to be agents.’’! 
To proceed with Chancelor: 
He did resayle to Russia, there 
Received as before: 
Cheefe agents Gray and Killingworth, 
Bearded five foote and more.? 


With the first two lines, compare, “But the next day we were sent 
for to the Emperor his secretarie, and he bade us welcome with a 
cheerefull countenance and cheerefull wordes.’’ 

For the detail of Killingworth’s beard Warner then leaps to a 
passage some 200 pages farther on,‘ in a letter of Henry Lane’s to 
William Sanderson: 

At their rising the prince . . . . tooke into his hand Master George 
Killingworth’s beard, which reached over the table... . . At that time it 
was not onely thicke, broad and yellow-coloured, but in length five foot 
and two inches of assize.5 

It is noteworthy that Warner often transplants details of striking 
nature like this, and that to most of them Hakluyt has called atten- 
tion in his marginal comments. His finger post in this instance 
reads: “M. Killingworth’s beard of a marveilous length.’ And in 
the case of the transplanted Maelstrom, it was: ‘‘Malestrand a 
strange whirle poole.’’?’ These facts lead us to suppose that Warner 
was reading all accounts of the country he was describing, and that 
he was materially aided in this process by the crude index of Hak- 
luyt’s first edition. 

With the next lines, 

In all things with the king for ours 

Did Chancelor prevaile, 

And now our agents knew their homes, 

And where to make their saile,® 
compare, 

The Chancelour willed us to bethinke us where we would desire to have 
a house or houses, that wee might come to them as to our owne house, and 


1 P.N., II, 281. 5 P.N., III, 333. 
2 P. 637. 6 Ibid. 
3 P.N., II, 291-92. 7 P.N., IIT p. 415. 


41589 ed., Chancelor, p. 299, Lane, p. 497. 8 P. 637. 
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for marchandize to be made preparation for us, and they would know our 


prises of our wares and frise.? 


Lane’s résumé of this portion is, “with houses and diet ap- 
pointed,”? with no suggestion for the line, “And where to make their 
saile.”” It appears, therefore, that Warner has reverted to the longer 


narrative. 


The story of Chancelor’s death is taken from “The First Ambas- 


sage from Russia” ;* 
WwW 


Returning homewards, 
home, 

Even on the Scottish cost, 

Did wracke, and those aboord his 
ship 

Then perished for most. 

But that he drown’d, his care to save 

The Russie, sent to us 

In his conduct, is said the cause: 

But drown’d he was, and thus.‘ 


neere at 


H 


The Edward Bonaventure travers- 
ing the seas... . arrived within 
the Scottish coast .... where by 
outrageous tempests . . . . the said 
ship .... was driven upon the 
rockes..... The Grand Pilot 
using all carefulnesse for the safetie 
of the bodie of the sayd Ambassadour 


.... taking the boate of the 
said shippe . . . . to save and pre- 
serve the bodie . .. . of the saide 
Ambassador .... the saide boat 

. was... . overwhelmed and 


drowned wherein perished not only 
the ....grand Pilot .... but 
also divers of the maryners.® 


The first two stanzas of chapter Ixvii are general in nature, 


praising Stephen Burrough: 


It is no common labour to 

The river Ob to sayle, 

Howbeit Burrough did therein, 

Not dangerlesse, prevaile. 

He through the foresayd frozen seas 
In Lapland did arrive, 

And thence, to expedite for Ob, 
His labours did revive.® 


The only two specific references in the above passage are 
“frozen seas” and “the river Ob,” both of which figure margi- 


1 P.N., II, 293-94. 
2 Ibid., III, 332. 


‘P. 637. 


3 Ibid., II, 350-62. 


5 P.N., II, 351-52. 
* Chap. lxvii, p. 638. 
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nally in Hakluyt. The word “ice” in the margin points to the 
following: 


Within a little more than halfe an houre after we first saw this ice, we 
were inclosed within it before we were aware of it, which was a fearefull 
sight to see; for, for the space of sixe hours, it was as much as we could doe 
to keepe our shippe aloofe from one heape of ice. ... . And when we had 
past from the danger of this ice, we lay to the Eastwards close by the wind. 

The next day we were againe troubled with the ice.! 


These lines account sufficiently for “frozen seas” and “not 
dangerlesse.”” The other definite allusion is indicated in the margin 
by, “the way to the river of Ob.’ And a marginal comment on 
the same page refers to “The Islands of Vaigats,” mentioned in 
Warner’s next line: 


What he amongst the Vaigats, and 
The barbarous Samoeds notes.’ 


The Samoeds are described by Hakluyt on the next page,‘ and 
once more attention is drawn in the margin: “Samoeds,” and “The 
maners of the Samoeds.” 


WwW H 
Their idols, deer-skin tents, how on Hee brought me to a heap of the 
Their backs they bare their botes,® Samoeds idols..... They have 
a no houses.... but onely tents 
made of Deers skins,.... and 


when they come on shoare they 
carry their boates with them upon 
their backes.® 


Warner goes on to describe the boats: 


In which, but hides, securely they 
Doe fish those seas all day.’ 


This is obviously taken from “their boats are made of Deers 
skins.’’ 
But the detail of the Samoeds’ fishing all day is not given in this 
account, and only incidentally referred to in other accounts of these 
1 P.N., IL, 335. ‘ P.N., IL, 338. 


2 Ibid., p. 337. 5 P. 638. 7P. 638. 
3 P. 638. * P.N., II, 338-39. 8 P.N., II, 339. 
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barbarians. For instance, Giles Fletcher thus describes their means 
of livelihood: “They live by hunting, and trading with their furres,’” 
with no suggestion of fishing. But on the next page he remarks: 
“There is a rocke . . . . where the Obdorian Samoites use much to 
resort by reason of the commoditie of the place for fishing.’”? 

Richard Johnson’s Notes, which Warner unquestionably made 
use of a little later, has this: “3 Item, beyond these people, on the 
sea coast, there is another kinde of Samoeds, their meate is flesh 
and fish.’’ 

In view of the casualness with which voyagers refer to this 
aspect of the Samoeds’ life, it may be that Warner used the detail 
from elsewhere, in fusion or confusion. For instance, it is remarked 
of islands adjoining Wardhouse: “The inhabitants of those three 
Islands live onely by fishing.’”® 

Now Wardhouse was invariably the stopping place of traders en 
route to Vaigats; and consequently the two are often referred to in 
the same account. Lifting the detail from this passage is made more 
likely by the fact that it occurs on the same page® as the Maelstrom 
description, which we know he read. 

It may seem that I have raised a great cloud of dust about a 
trivial matter. But my aim has been to illustrate Warner’s typical 
methods. And here he has done one of two things: he has either 
transplanted a detail from another context treating of substantially 
the same regions; or he has inserted that detail because he thought 
it fitted, as he has done several times before. 

The poet continues his description of the Vaigats: 


And how on deere they ride and all 
On sleds by deere convay.’ 


Compare with this: “for their cariages they have no other beasts 
to serve them, but Deere only.’”* And also, in Richard Johnson’s 
Notes: “And have all their cariages with deere for they have no 
horses.’’® The sleds have been previously mentioned: “Isaw... . 
the sleds that they ride in.”"® The actual conjunction of the deer and 


1P.N., III, 402. 4 Ibid., p. 484. 7P. 638. 
2 P.N., ILI, 402-3. 5 Ibid., p. 416. § P.N., I, 339. 


3 Ibid., II, 480-84. 6 1589 ed., p. 334. * Ibid., p. 346. 10 Tbid., p. 338, 
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sleds is made by Giles Fletcher: ‘Their travaile to and fro is upon 
sleddes drawen by the Olen Deere.’ 


WwW H 
Do eate their dead, to feast their friends And if any Merchants come unto 
Their children sometime slay, them, then they kill one of their 
Their store of sabies, furres, and children for their sakes to feast them 
pealts, withall..... They eate them of their 
Fetcht thence from farre away.” own country. .... Their merchan- 


dize are sables, white and blacke 
Foxes (which the Russes call Pselts) 3 
Burrough is then spoken of, 
As master in that ship with him 
That first did Russia finde.‘ 

Their respective réles are thus given in Hakluyt: “Richard 
Chancelor Captaine of the Edward Bonaventure and Pilot generall 
of the fleete .... Stephen Burrough Master of the Edward 
Bonaventure.”> The two names are brought immediately together 
in Hugh Willoughby’s note: ‘Richard Chancelor, Captaine and 
Pilot major of the fleete. Stephen Borowgh, Master of the ship.’”* 

Pet and Jackman are then introduced: 

And in this northeast trade, with praise, 

Do Pet and Jackman mind.’ 
Compare, “Commission given . . . . for discovery of new trades 
unto Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman.’ 

Warner then passes on to Jenkinson: 


But where shall we 
Begin his lawdes to tell? 
In Europe, Asia, Affrick ? for 
These all he saw.® 


Under ‘‘The names of such countries as I, Anthony Jenkinson 
have traveled unto,’’”° the voyager explicitly mentions having traveled 


in all three continents. 


Now, under his conduct, was hence 

Unto his home conveide 

The Russian first ambassador 

Heere honor’d, whilst he staide." 
1 Ibid., III, 405. ‘P. 639. 7 P. 639. 
2 P. 638. ’P.N., 11,206. &P.N., III, 251. P.N., III, 195. 
' P.N., Il, 483-84. 6 Ibid., p. 213. * P. 639. 1 P, 639. 
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This circumstance is narrated by Jenkinson himself under title 
of “Osep Napea’s Return Home.’ With the last line compare 
this marginal notation: “His honorable receiving into the citie of 
London.” 


Nor captaine Jenkinson was there 
Lesse graced, where he wrought, 
That all things to a wished end 
Were for our traffique brought. 
Heere-hence also a friendly league 
Twixt either prince effected.* 

Jenkinson’s reception is described on page 173 of Volume III. 
While his success in the mission is evinced by a list of requests sub- 
mitted to the Emperor,‘ and the latter’s concessions,‘ in every respect 
satisfactory to the Englishmen. 

From Mosco then by journies long 
The Caspian Sea he crost.® 
Compare the marginal note, “‘They enter into the Caspian Sea.’ 
Himselfe and goods by Tartars oft 
In danger to be lost.® 

One incident of being attacked and robbed by Tartar thieves is 

recounted by Jenkinson, pages 466-68; another, on page 458. 


WwW H 
Their hordes of carted tents like towns Wee sawe a great heard of Nagay- 
Which camels drew.° ans pasturing . . . . above a thou- 


sand Camels drawing of cartes with 
houses upon them like tents . 

seeming to bee a farre off a towne: 
that Hord was belonging to a great 


Murse."° 
By names of murses," soltans, cans, Wee .... arrived at a castle 
To whom for passe he brings .... Where ye king called Azim 
The Russian King his letters. Can® remained ....to whom I 
delivered the Emperor’s Letters of 
Russia." 
1 P.N., 11, 425 ff. 4 Ibid., III, 180-86. * P.N., II, 456. 
2 P.N., II, 355. ‘ P.N., TIT, 189-92. —* P. 639. 
+P. 639. 6 P. 639. *P. 639. 10 P.N., II, 454. 


it The title murse, besides being used in the foregoing passage, is explained on page 
452: ‘Every Hord had a ruler, whom they obeyed as their king, and was called a Murse.”’ 

2 P. 639. 

13 It is noteworthy that this word Can, with its infinite variety of spellings, should 
be spelled alike by Warner and Hakluyt. 


“ P.N., I, 461. 
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WwW 

With wild-horse flesh and mare’s 

milke, him 
The kings did banquet tho, 
Their hawking for the wild-horse, (for 
Their hawks will seaze wpon 
The horse’s neck, who chaffiing tiers, 
And so is kild anon).? 


Their oft removes for pastures fresh, 
(Nor grasse their pasture is, 

But heathie brush, few cattell4 though 
Doe thrive as theirs with this).® 


Their naither use of coyne, or corne,’ 
(For tillage none is theare) 


Such warriors, and horse-archers, as 
They live not whom they feare, 
Their crosse-leg eating on the ground, 


Pluralitie of wives, 
In Turkeman (so the whole is sayd) 
And more of their rude lives, 


1 Ibid., p. 461. 
2P. 639. 
3 P.N., II, 464. 


5 P. 639. 
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H 

[The Emperor] caused me to eate in 
his presence . . . . feasting me with 
flesh of a wilde horse and mares milk.) 

There are many wild horses which 
the Tartars doe many times kil with 
their hawkes. .... The hawkes are 
lured to sease upon the beasts neckes 
or heads, which with chafing of 
themselves .... are tired: then 
the hunter following his game doeth 
slay the horse.’ 


The people live without towne or 
habitation in the wilde fields, remov- 
ing from one place to another . . . 
with their cattel..... In all this 
lande there groweth no grasse, but a 
certaine brush or heath,whereon the cat- 
tell* feeding become very fat. .... 


These people have not the use of 
golde, silver, or any other coyne. 
. ... Bread they have none, for 
they neither till nor sow.® 

They are good archers both on 
horse-backe and on foote also. ... . 
They eate their meate upon the 
ground, sitting with their legs double 
under them.° 

All the land... . is called the 
land of Turkeman. ... . Every Can 
or Sultan hath at the least 4 or & wives 
. ... living most viciously: and 
when there are warres betwixt these 
brethren . . . . he that is overcome 

flieth and robbeth 

. as many Caravans of Mar- 

chants ....as they be able to 

overcome, continuing in this sort 
his wicked life. 


‘ Similarity of spelling is again noticeable. 


§ P.N., II, 463-64. 


7 The substitution of corne for bread is of interest, in light of the former's generic 


sense. 


8 P.N., II, 464. § Ibid. 


0 P.N., II, 463. 
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WwW 


And how the marchants travailing 
By caravan, that is, 

Great droves of laden camels, meate 
And water often mis, 


And how for us did Jenkinson 
In Bactra mart begin, 
Let passe, to passe to it for us 
He did in Persia win.! 
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H 


There travaile few people... . 
in that Countrey, but in companie of 
Caravan, where there be many camels.? 

We then as before were in neede of 
water, and of other victuals, being 
forced to kill our horses and camels 
to eate.’ 

So upon the 23 day of December 
wee arrived at the citie of Boghar 
in the lande of Bactria.’ 


The story of Jenkinson’s trading is told on page 474. With 
Warner’s last two lines, compare the marginal notation, “ Request 
to passe into Persia through Moscovie.’’ 


W 


With this memento, in returne 
From Bactra, divers kings 

Sent in his charge their legates, whom 
To Mosco safe he brings. 


Thence did he sayle for England, 
hence 

For Mosco back againe, 

And with our queene Elizabeth 

Her letters, did obtaine 

The Mosick’s letters to the kings, 

By whom he then should pas 

For Persian traffique: and for this 

He thence imbarked was.’ 


3 Ibid., p. 469. 
4 P.N., Til, 17. 


1P. 639. 
2 P.N., I, 465. 


H 


There were in my company, and 
committed to my charge, two ambassa- 
dors, the one from the king of 
Boghar, the other from the king 
of Balke, and were sent unto the 
Emperor of Russia.® 

The second of September we 
arrived at the citie of Mosco..... 
I brought before him [Emperor] all the 
Ambassadors that were committed to 
my charge.® 

I therewith departed toward the 
city of Mosco....1.... de- 
clared the cause of my comming, signi- 
fied by the Queenes Majesties letters. 
....+ He [Osep Napea] declared 
that the Emperours pleasure was 
that I should not onely passe thorow 
bis dominions into Persia, but also 
have his Graces letters of commenda- 
tions to forren princes..... I 
departed from the city of Mosco the 
27 day of April 1562, downe by the 
great river of Volga.® 
7 P. 639. 

8 P.N., III, 15-18. 


5 Ibid., II, 475. 
6 P.N., Il, 478. 
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Warner’s powers of condensation are well illustrated by the 


foregoing passage. 
W 


Now in Hyrcana, Shyrvan, 

Or Media, all as one, 

Suppose our Jenkinson before 

King Obdolowcan’s throne. 

Though sumptious cities he possest, 

Yeat for the summer’s heate, 

On airesome mountaines held he then 

His court, in pleasures greate. 

Of silke and gold imbroyderie 

His tents, his robes inchact 

With pearles and pretious stones, and 
looks 

Of maiestie him grac’t: 

On carpets rich they trode, rich 
traines 

On him attendance gave, 

With size score concubines, that 
seem’d 

So many queens for brave. 

Before his faire pavilion was 

Of water cleere a fount, 

Drinke for himselfe and his (for most 

Of water they account). 


H 


I came to a city called Shamaky, 
in the said countrey of Hircan, other- 
wise called Shirvan. . . . I was sent 
for to come to the king, named 
Obdolowcan, who kept his court at 
that time in the high mountains in 
tents .... to avoyd the injury of 
the heat: . . . . This king did sit in 
a very rich pavilion wrought with 
silke and golde, placed very pleasantly 
upon a hillside, . . . . having before 
him a goodly fountaine of faire water; 
whereof he and his nobility did 
drink, he being... . richly ap- 
parelled with long garments of 
silke and cloth of gold, imbrodred 
with pearles and stone: . . . . andon 
the left side of his tolipane stood a 
plume of feathers, set in a trunke 
of golde richly inameled, and set 
with precious stones: .... all the 
ground within his pavilion was 
covered with rich carpets.? 

(For his [king’s] maner is that 
watching in the night, and then 
banketting with his women,’ being 
an hundred and forty in number, he 
sleepeth most in the day).‘ 


This is, perhaps, the passage which best illustrates Warner’s use 


of his material. 


It shows his capacity for swift transition, pointed 


résumé of incident which to him seems non-essential, and lavish 


use of other incident. 


of an eye, whereas Hakluyt expends several pages. 


He has Jenkinson before the king in the wink 


But the details 


of gorgeous furniture impress him, and he helps himself freely to the 


rich trappings. 
which he omits. 


1P. 639. 
2 P.N., III, 21. 


There is, in fact, scarcely any picturesque detail 
The echo of words in his mind is also obvious. 


3 In the margin, ‘‘ Multitude of concubines.” 
‘ P.N., III, 23. 
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It is the king’s garments which are “imbrodred’”’; but Warner 
transfers the word to describe the royal tent, “of silke and gold 
imbroyderie.” The fountain is “goodly” and the water “faire”; 
but Warner makes the fountain “faire” and the water “cleere.”’ 
The very shifting of the fountain from its position in mediis rebus to 
the end is significant. Its logical place, and its place in Hakluyt, 
was just after the first mention of the pavilion; it therefore seems as 
though the poet had reviewed the description, found that he had 
overlooked a picturesque detail, and had included it at the end. 

There are other slight but significant changes. The king’s gar- 
ments were embroidered with “pearles and stone’; but “‘the stone” 
becomes “pretious stones,”’ used in another connection by Jenkinson 
six lines farther on. “Placed very pleasantly upon a hillside” may 
have suggested “‘in pleasures greate”’ since the two occur in exactly 
parallel contexts. It is amusing to note that Abd’ulloh Khan is 
deprived of twenty of his concubines because “seven score” would 
not suit the metre. Alliteration may have determined Warner in 
favor of siz where one might expect eight. 

In a passage like the above Warner’s supplementations are few 
indeed. Barring a few such lines as “looks of Maiestie him gract’’ 
and “So many queenes for brave,” he is merely the accurate tran- 
scriber. 

The next four lines describe in very general terms Jenkinson’s 
dinner with the king, an account of which is given in Hakluyt, 


III, 23. Then, 


In formall hawking, hunting, chace, 
Not then came Tristram neere.? 


Compare, “The king... . did give one commandment that I 
should ride on hawking with many gentlemen of his court.’ 

W H 
He of the Persian sophie held The king is subject to the sayd 
His land, subdued late.‘ Sophie .... who conquered them 


not many years past.5 


1 Even this may have been suggested by the marginal note: ‘‘ Majesty and attire 
of King Obdolowcan”’ (p. 21). 
2 P. 639. 8 P.N., III, 23. ‘P, 639. ’ P.N., III, 24. 
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WwW 


Him often questioned this king, 
Of us and Europe’s strength, 


And him, with gifts and privilege, 
For mart dismissed at length. 


Silks, raw, and wrought, spices and 
drugs, 

And more-els worth the mart, 

Our marchants fetch from thence.* 


With men for his defence, 
And letters from that king unto 
The shaugh, he traveld thence. 


In travell thitherwards he grieves, 
In wonder, to behold 

The down-fals of those stately towns 
And castles, which of old, 

Whilst Persia held the monarchie, 
Were famous over all. 

Nor Alexander wonne of those 

One peece, with labour small. 
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H 


Then he proponed unto me sundry 
questions, both touching religion 
and also the state of our countreys, 
and further questioned whether the 
Emperor of Almaine, the Emperor of 
Russia, or the Great Turke were of 
most power.! 

Who dismissing me with great 
favour... . gave me at my depar- 
ture a faire horse with all furniture, 
and custome free from thence with 
all my goods.? 

There be also... . necessary 
commodities .... inthis sayd 
realm: viz..... raw silke.... 
besides, neere all kinde of spices and 
drugges, and some other commodities.‘ 

I required his highnesse safecon- 
duct for to depart towards the 
Sophy, who... . appointing his 
Ambassadour .... and others to 
safeconduct me, he gave . . . . etc.§ 

There was an olde castle called 
Gullistone, now beaten downe by this 
Sophy, which was esteemed to be 
one of the strongest castles in the 
world, and was besieged by Alexander 
the Great long time before he could 
win it.’ 


The second of the two cities mentioned in the next lines gives 


trouble: 


The mightie citties Tauris, and 
Persipolis, he past.® 


Hakluyt calls attention in the margin to “the city Tebris or 
Tauris,” and Jenkinson speaks of it as “the citie Tebris in olde 
time called Tauris, the greatest citie in Persia.’’® 


1 P.N., ITI, 22. 4P.N., Il, 24. 
2 P.N., III, 23. ’ P.N., III, 23. 
’P. 640. *P. 640. 


7 P.N., III, 25. 
8’ P. 640. 
® P.N., III, 26. 
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Persipolis is not so easy to identify. Jenkinson mentions passing 
only one other city between Shamaki and Casbin, and that is Ardouil, 
which Warner obviously could not have meant. What he thought of, 
without much doubt, was the ancient city of Persepolis, now Shiraz. 
But how does he happen to use it here? The circumstance with 
which he associates it, 


Two ruined gates, sundred twelve miles, 
Yet extant of this last, 


does not occur in Hakluyt in connection with Jenkinson’s journey 
from Shamaki to Casbin. But something similar is recorded on the 
previous page? about the same man’s voyage from Astracan to 
Shabran: 

The city of Derbent is an ancient towne having an olde castle therein, 
being situated upon an hill called Castow, builded all of free stone much 
after our building, the walles very high and thicke, and was first erected by 
king Alexander the Great, when he warred against the Persians and Medians, 
and then hee made a wall of a wonderfulle height and thicknesse, extending 
from the same citie to the Georgians, yea unto the principall citie thereof 
named Tewflish, which wall though it be now rased or otherwise decayed, 
yet the foundation remaineth, and the walle was made to the intent that the 
inhabitants of that countrey then newly conquered by the said Alexander 
should not lightly flee, nor his enemies easily invade.’ 


It will be noticed that there is no specific reference to ‘‘two 
ruined gates, sundred twelve miles.’”’ But there is a wall of great 
length extending between two cities. And it is “yet extant” or 
“vet the foundation remaineth.” 

How ‘“Tewflish” becomes “Persipolis” is another matter. 
Hakluyt helps to bring the two closer by writing “Or Tiphlis” 
in the margin. And in the 1589 edition, not only are the two words 
printed close together, but the old character O resembles a P. With 
the r of or we then have a word resembling Persepolis. It is note- 
worthy that Warner spells it with an 7, “ Persipolis.”’ 

A conjecture may be advanced as to how the two circumstances 
got confused in the poet’s mind. The missing link is Alexander. 
For in the previous instance he had besieged “an olde castle” “long 
time before he could win it’’; and in this instance he built of “an 


1P. 640. 21589 ed., p. 367. § P.N., ITI, 20. 
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olde castle” ‘‘the walles very high and thicke.”’ 
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It is little wonder 


that, given two so similar descriptions, Warner should have con- 


founded them.! 


Having introduced this extraneous detail, the poet reverts at 
once to the very passage in Hakluyt he had been consulting: 


W 


The gyant’s wonders on the hill 
Of Quiquiffs heard he tolde.? 


And of the yearely obit, which 
Their maides to Channa hold. 
This was indeed a wonder, for 
This virgin so was bent 

To chastitie that by selfe-death, 
She marriage did prevent.‘ 


Whilst Jenkinson 
Rests at his jornie’s end, 
With Obdolowcan’s sonne, that on 
The sophie did attend.® 


At Casben hild the shawgh his court, 
Who thirty yeares and odd, 

Had not been seene abroade, thereof 
By prophesie forbodd. 


1 Persepolis would not, of course, lie en route between Shamaki and Casbin. 


Jenkinson’s Map of Russia, P.N., III, back. 
as was his rival and friend, Drayton. 

:P. 640. «P. 640. 

8 P.N., III, 25. 5’ P.N., II, 25. 


H 


Also in the sayd countrey there is 
an high hill called Quiquifs, upon 
the toppe whereof (as it is commonly 
reported) did dwell a great Giant, 
named Arneoste, having upon his 
head two great hornes, and eares 
and eyes like a Horse, and a taile 
like a Cowe.’ 


And not farre from the sayd castle 
was a Nunry of sumptuous building, 
wherein was buried a kings daughter, 
named Ameleck Channa, who slew 
herselfe with a knife for that her 
father would have forced her (she 
professing chastity) to have married 
with a king of Tartarie: upon which 
occasion the maidens of that countrey 
do resort thither once every yere to 
lament her death.® 

We arrived at the foresayd citie 
of Casbin, where the sayd Sophie 
keepeth his court, . . . . and within 
two dayes after the Sophie com- 
manded a prince called Shalli 
Murzey, sonne to Obdolowcan .. . . to 
send for me to his house, who . 
invited me to dinner.’ 


The king of Persia . . . . is called 
the Shaugh..... He lieth at a 
towne called Casbin..... The 


king hath not come out of the com- 


See 
But Warner was as oblivious of geography 


*P. 640. 
7 P.N., III. 27. 
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W H 

Like Maiestie he kept, as those passe of his owne house in 33 or 34 
Great monarchs did before yeeres, whereof the cause is not 
The Macedons subdewed them, knowne, but as they say it is upon a 
Of wives he had like store, superstition of certaine prophesies 
Besides most bewtious concubines, to which they are greatly addicted. 
Not lesse than fifteen score; .... He hath 4 wives alwayes, and 
And yearely of the fairest maides, about 300 concubines, and once in 
And wives doth make new choyce: the yeere he hath all the faire maidens 
When much the friends and husbands and wives that may be found a great 
of way about brought unto him, whom 
Those chosen doe rejoice. he diligently peruseth . . . . taking 
Him blesseth he to whome doth he such as he liketh..... And if he 
One of his relicts give: chance to take any man’s wife, her 
Yeat Persian shaughs esteeme them- husband is very glad thereof, and 
selves in recompense of her, oftentimes he 
The holiest kings that live. giveth the husband one of his old store, 

For when a Christian (whom they call whom he thankfully receiveth. 
An infidel because If any stranger being a Christian 
He not beleeves in Mahomet, shall come before him, he must put 
Nor Mortezalies lawes) on a new paire of shooes made in that 
Is called to audience, least the same _countrey, and from the place where 
Prophaine wheare he doth stand, he entreth, there is digged as it were 
Must doffe his shoes, and to and fro a causey all the way until he come 
Treade on new-sifted sand. to the place where he shal talke with 
the king ....: and when the 


stranger is departed, then is the 
causey cast downe, and the ground 
made even againe.? 


It will be noticed that in the foregoing passage Warner follows 
closely Geffrey Ducket’s observations as printed in Hakluyt® until 
he comes to the last eight lines. Ducket is silent about the Christians 
being considered infidels; and, though he mentions a causeway dug 
as an approach for the Christian, says nothing specifically about 
“‘new-sifted sand.”” But Warner did not invent those details. He 
derived them, after his usual procedure, from a different account of 
like circumstances. The connection this time was through Mahomet 
and Mortezali, whom Ducket alludes to on the very page on which he 
describes the Christian’s reception. This gave Warner his chance 
for a cross-reference to a passage which definitely refers to infidels, 

‘ Chap. Ixix, p. 641. 2 P.N., III, 158-59. 3 P.N., III, 158-66. 
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and to “new-sifted sand” as well. Fifty-two pages earlier, on the 
page following the story of Jenkinson’s reception by Obdolowcan’s 
son, a story which the poet used, Jenkinson has this: 


Before my feet touched the ground, a paire of the Sophies owne shoes 

. were put upon my feet, for without the same shoes I might not be 

suffred to tread upon his holy ground, being a Christian and called amongst 

them Gower, that is unbeleever, and uncleane; esteeming all to be infidels 

and Pagans which do not beleeve as they do, in their false, filthie prophets, 
Mahomet and Murtezalli? 


And, near the bottom of the following page, he concludes: 


I being glad thereof did reverence and went my way, ... . and after 
me followed a man with a Basanet of sand, sifting all the way that I had 
gone within the said pallace, even from the said Sophies sight unto the 
court gate.’ 


The incident of doffing shoes and the mention of Mortezali in 
Ducket’s story must have recalled to Warner the similar incident in 
connection with Jenkinson. He turns back to the latter, and engrafts 
the further details of Mortezali and the sifted sand. 


Our soveraigne’s letters to the shaugh 
So Jenkinson presents, 

Who, being askt his arrant, said, 
“Those letters like contents.’’ 


With the first two lines compare, ‘‘I delivered the Queens Majesties 
letters with my present.’”> The noun present may have evoked 
the verb presents. With the last two lines compare, “Hee... . 
demanded of me... . what affairs I had there to doe? Unto 
whom I answered,” etc. ‘Those letters like contents” is a neat 
summary of ten lines in Hakluyt, which explain fully the nature of 
Jenkinson’s “arrant.” 

The tendency, noticeable in the last-quoted stanza, to summarize 
and generalize increases from this point to the end of the chapter. 
Warner is obviously growing a little weary of his task. 


11589 ed., Jenkinson, p. 370; Ducket, p. 422. It is noteworthy that in the later 
account the name is spelled Mortus Ali while it is spelled by Jenkinson, Murtezalli. 
Warner gives Mortezalie. 

2 P.N., III, 29. 4P. 641. 

3 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 5 P.N., III, 29. 6 Ibid., p. 30. 
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But new-made peace with Turkie him 
Of new-sought trade prevents. 

The Turkish marchants, fearing least 
Their traffique might decrease, 

Had, by that basha, mard his mart 
That then had made that peace.! 


The shaugh did also question his 
Beleefe, and quarrell it: 

So, well appaid is Jenkinson, 

If safe away he git, 


Whome, with our letters to the Turke, 
The shaugh to send was bent, 

Had not the Hyrcane Murzey posts 
Unto his father sent. 


RosBerT Ratston CAWLEY 


H 


For the Turks Ambassador being 
arrived and the peace concluded, the 
Turkish merchants ... . declared 
to the same Ambassadour that my 
coming thither . . . would in great 
part destroy their trade, :nd that it 
should be good for him to persuade 
the Sophie not to favor me,.... 
which request of the Turkish mer- 
chants the same Ambassadour 
earnestly preferred, and being after- 
wards dismissed with great honour, 
he departed out of the Realme.? 


Then he reasoned with mee much 
of Religion, demaunding whether I 
were a Gower, that is to say, an 


unbeleever. .... Unto whom I 
answered that Iwas . .. . a Chris- 
rr Does thou beleeve so, 


said the Sophie unto me? Yea, that 
I do, said I: Oh thou unbeleever, 
said he, we have no neede to have 
friendship with the unbeleevers, 
and so willed me to depart.* 

[The Sophy’s nobility] persuaded 
that he should not entertaine me 
wel... . and that it was best for 
him to send me with my letters unto 
the said great Turke for a present, 
which he was fully determined to 
have done..... But the king 
of Hircanes sonne aforesaide, under- 
standing this deliberation, sent a 
man in post unto his father. 


And Obdolowcan’s letters then 
Disswaded that intent.® 


1P, 641. ‘P. 641. 
: P.N., III, 29. 5 P.N., III, 31-32. 
*P. 641. 


3 Idid., p. 30. 
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The foregoing lines summarize page 32 in Hakluyt. 


When, with a present for himselfe, 

He thence to Hyrcan went, 

And theare did him the heart-trew king 
Most kindly intertayne, 

And thence dismisse with gifts, when he 
No longer would remayne: 

Nor onely his ambassadors 

Unto his care commends, 

But moment of that ambassie 

Which he to Mosco sends.! 


The foregoing lines summarize a passage in Hakluyt, pages 32 
and 33, beginning “the thirtieth day” and ending ‘committed the 
chiefest secret of his affaires unto mee.” In two cases words were 
suggested to Warner: “he intreated mee very gently,” and “so 
dismissed me with great favour.” 

There now suppose them well ariv’d, 
And bringing gratefull newes 

Of waightie messages, whearein 

The Mosick did him use.? 


With the foregoing lines compare a passage in Hakluyt, page 37, 
beginning “Shortly after my comming to Moscow,” and ending 
“he was minded to employ mee.” 


Convenient time he nerethelesse, 
For Persian trade attends, 


are lines which summarize, “A copie of the priviledges given by 
Obdolowean, King of Hircania, to the company of English mer- 
chants.”* While the rest of the stanza, 


Which Arthur Edwards, thither sent, 
Successfully theare ends, 


reflects, “‘The thirde voyage into Persia . . . . by Richard Johnson, 
Alexander Kitchin and Arthur Edwards,’ as well as the letters of 
Edward’s which follow® and describe Persian commodities. 
Warner next pauses to praise the work of Hakluyt, to laud 
again achievements of the northern voyagers, and finally to mention 
1P.641, ‘*Jbid. *P.N., III, 39-40. ‘Ibid. p. 44. * Ibid., pp. 54-67. 
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with pride his father, himself a voyager. Then he reverts to Jenkin- 
son: 

And here, from out those churlish seas, 

To London, there an aged man, 

To tell this youthfull taile: 

How he had past all Europe, seene 

All Levant Islands, and 

Greece, Turkey, Affrick, India, Sur, 

Aegypt, the holie land, 


Rest may thy honorable boanes, 
Good old-man, in sweet peace.! 


For his summary Warner has used Jenkinson’s own,? in which all 
the countries mentioned are listed, and in almost the same order. 
Jenkinson’s last words are: ‘And thus being weary and growing old, 
I am content to take my rest in mine owne house.” 

The following stanza has a covert allusion to Drake: 

But late had we a fowle like rare, 
Us’d oftner sea than shore, 

Ofte swam he into golden strands, 
But now will so no more.’ 


Drake had perished January 28, 1596, on the ill-fated voyage 
with Hawkins. The fourth edition of Albions England, con- 
taining Book XI (in which the foregoing passage occurs), appeared 
in that very year. 

Of “other later voyages” with which Warner concerns himself 
in chapter lxxi of the next book (XII), it is significant to note that 
Macham is the first selected. For he is made similarly conspicuous 
by Hakluyt in being placed first of the more modern voyagers whose 
exploits were told in English. 


WwW H 

Like amorous scape from England as The island of Madera .. . . was 
Of Elenor to Rome, discovered by an Englishman, which 
Made Macham in Madera reare was named Macham, who sailing out 
His hence-stolne lover’s toome, of England into Spaine, with a 
Then raigned here third Edward, woman that he had stollen, arrived 

when by tempest in that Island, and did 
So traveled Mandevil, cast anker in that haven or bay 


1P, 642. 2 P.N., III, 195-96. 3P. 642. 
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WwW 


And in those days th’interring there 
Of Macham’s love befell. 


A chappell built he there, his name 
And hers ingraven in stone, 

To Jesus dedicated (then, 

And England, there unknowne.) 
Of him this island’s porte is cal’d 
Machico to this day, 

Whom A ffrick Mores to Castile, as 
A wonder, did convay: 

For in an hallowed tree or trough, 
Not having sayle or oares, 

(The shippe they came in leaving him) 
Discovered he the Mores. 
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H 


which now is called Machico after 
the name of Macham. And because 
his lover was sea-sicke, he went on 
land with some of his company, and 
the shippe with a good winde made saile 
away, and the woman died for 
thought. Macham, which loved her 
dearely, built a chapell or hermitage 
to bury her in, calling it by the name 
of Jesus, and caused his name and 
hers to be written or graven upon the 
stone of her tombe. ... . And after- 
wards he ordained a boat made of 
one tree... . and went to sea in 
it .... and came upon the coast 
of Africke, without saile or oare. 
And the Moores which saw it tooke it 
to be a marvelous thing, and presented 
him unto the king of that countrey 
for a wonder, and that king also sent 
him and his companions for a miracle 
unto the king of Castile? 


The juxtaposing of these two passages well illustrates the curious 
jumbling process to which Warner often subjected his material. 


Details get included somehow, often as if by afterthought. 


“The 


shippe they came in leaving him” is a case in point, though here the 


new place is not illogical. 


and “miracle” are epitomized into ‘ wonder.” 


Hakluyt’s “marvelous thing, 


” “wonder,” 


The passage also 


reproduces something of the voyager’s terse, pithy directness.* 


W 


By which discovery, and by his 
Instructions, did ensew, 

Th’ Iberians did Madera and 
Canaries-isles subdew.* 


1P. 643. 


H 


In the yeere 1395 ... . the in- 
formation which Macham gave of 
this Iland . . . . mooved many of 
France and Castile to go and discover 


2 P.N., VI, 119-20. 


8’ This is the very quality in which Drayton, who reproduced the same story from 


the same source, was lacking. 


See ‘‘ Poly-olbion,”’ 


Song XIX. The divergencies of 


treatment form the basis for an interesting comparative study of these two contemporary 


poets. 
*P. 643. 
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WwW H 
it, and also the great Canaria. .... 
One Monsieur Ruben... . de- 
manding the conquest of the [lands 
of the Canaries . . . . departed from 
Sivil with a good army.! 


Hence (els had Macham past our penne) 
Did time effect our trade 

For Guinie, in her highnes’ raigne 
Acquir’d, and patent made.” 


On the page*® facing the story of Macham, Hakluyt prints: 


The Ambassage which king John the second, king of Portugall, sent 
to Edward the fourth, King of England, which in part was to stay one 
John Tintam and one William Fabian Englishmen from proceeding in a 


voyage which they were preparing for Ginnee.* 


And on the next page but one® begin the various voyages in quest of 


Guinea trade. 


WwW H 
To wit (although an alien) good The first voiage to Guinea and 
Pinteado, abus’d Benin .... having also two cap- 
By moodie Windham, Guinie first, taines, the one a stranger called 
Anthonie Anes Pinteado,....a 


And Benyn these perused :* 
wise, discreet, and sober man.’ 


Windham, not assenting hereunto, 
fell into a sudden rage, reviling the 
sayd Pinteado, calling him Jew, with 
other opprobrious words.® 


Next Gainsh, then Towrson, divers times, 
And theare my father dide: 

Since, rife that voyage, Brasile, and 

To Cape-verd isles beside.® 


Mention of Gainsh may afford an instance of Warner’s depend- 
ence on the margins. For Gainsh was but the master of a ship in 
the Second Voyage to Guinea,” of which the captain was John Lok. 


1P.N., VI, 120. ‘P.N., VI, 123. 7 P.N., VI, 145. 
2 P. 643. 5 In 1589 ed., p. 83. 8 Ibid., p. 148. 


21589, ed., p. 81. *P. 643. *P. 643. 10 P.N., VI, 154 ff. 
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He is, however, the first to be named in the margin: “ Robert Gainsh 
was master of the John Evangelist.’”' It may also be that he held 
a prominent place in Warner’s memory because he was practically 
the beginner of slave trade, a réle in which Hakluyt later refers to 
him.? 

Warner’s next hero is Towerson, the account of whose important 
voyages is printed in Hakluyt, VI, 177-252. ‘Cape-verd isles” is a 
covert allusion to George Fenner. Compare, “The voyage of 
M. George Fenner to Guinie, and the Islands of Cape Verde.’’® 
While “Brasile’’ may allude to the common slave-trading practice 
of putting into Guinea to capture slaves, which were sold at fabulous 
profits in America. 

The single detail in the stanza about which Hakluyt is silent is 
the death of Warner’s father, a touching in memoriam by the poet, 
who had once before expressed pride in his parent’s achievements.*‘ 

The following is Warner’s list of products of the Cape Verde 
Islands: 

Gold, civet, muske, graines, pepper, woad, 

And ivory.® 
This list is nearly duplicated by Hakluyt: “‘Civet, muske, gold and 
grains, the commodities of Cape Verde.’”® The other products may 
be found elsewhere in accounts of Cape Verde and Africa. Ivory 
in particular is often mentioned.’ 


In Barbarie, old Mauritaine, 
Like trade this raigne hath wrought.’ 


The above was doubtless suggested to Warner by a sentence in 
Richard Eden’s “Description of Affrike,” printed as a preface to 
the Guinea voyages: ‘‘ Mauritania (now called Barbaria) is divided 
into two partes.’ 

From this point it is dangerous to attempt to track the poet step 
by step. For he has come down to events almost contemporary; 
and furthermore, he seems in a hurry to let the curtain fall. His 
allusions are, in consequence, general. He pays tribute once more 

1 Ibid., p. 155. 4 Chap. Ixix, p. 642. 7Cf. P.N., VI, 163, 166, 184. 


2 Ibid., p. 207. 5 P. 644. 8 P. 644. 
3 Ibid., p. 266. 6 P.N., VI, 271, marg. note. ® P.N., VI, 143. 
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to Drake, the “ world admired,” and to “his brave breeder Hawkins.’”! 
Then, his eagerness to have done is exemplified in the following 
passage : 


Adde Gilbert, Greenvill, Frobisher, 


Adde Chilton, Oxnam, Fenton, Ward, 
Davis, an other Drake, 

With divers here not catalog’d, 

And for a chiefest take 

All-actions Candish.? 


All these voyagers have prominent places in Hakluyt except 
Ward, whose chief claim to this niche seems to be that he wrote the 
story of Fenton’s voyage.® 

In the next stanza Warner lauds Francis Walsingham, the man 
to whom Hakluyt dedicated the first edition of his magnum opus, and 
who had the project of the northwest passage to India particularly 
under his wing.‘ 

The poet has now recorded exploits of voyagers included in two 
parts of the Principall Navigations. Of voyages to the South and 
Southeast, of which the other part consists, he has had little to say. 
And he decides to pass them over: 


Of these, East-Indian Goa, south, 
And south-east people moe, 

And of their memorable names 
Those toyles did undergoe, 

In one elaborated pen 
Compendiously doth floe. 
Omitted then, and named men, 
And lands (not here, indeede, 

So written of as they deserve) 
At large in Hakluit reede.® 


The stanzas prove, however, that he had some acquaintance with 
the portion of his source which he chose to omit. The first line 
doubtless refers to the voyage of Ralph Fitch “by way of Tripolis in 
Syria, to Ormus, and so to Goa in the East India.’® And it was from 


iP, 644. *P.N., XI, 172-202. 5 P, 644. 
2 Ibid. ‘ Ibid., VII, 440. * P.N., V, 465. 
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this city of Goa that John Newberry wrote his tale of woe, to which 
the poet is perhaps alluding in “those toyles.”” This is Newberry’s 
eloquent summary: 

It were long for me to write and tedious for you to read of all things 


that have passed since my parting from you. But of all the troubles that 
have chanced since mine arrivall in Ormus, this bringer is able to certifie you.! 


Warner’s lines in praise of Hakluyt conclude his story of the 
voyagers. His procedure throughout has been made tolerably clear. 
It is obvious that, prompted by patriotism, he determined to record 
the feats of great sea-farers, whose tales he then read in that acknowl- 
edged authority, Principall Navigations. Having studied several 
accounts bearing on the same subject, he collated them, and enhanced 
the interest of his story by transplanting an impressive detail, a 
Maelstrom or a five-foot beard, which seemed, and often was, 
indigenous to its new place. In this collating, Hakluyt’s crude 
index and marginal notes were helpful. 

The closeness, amounting at times to servility, with which 
Warner follows his source is no proof that his knowledge of the 
voyagers was extensive. We can only conclude that he had read 
carefully, and for the occasion, the stories of Chancelor, Burrough, 
Jenkinson, and Macham. Outside the four chapters, there are no 
significant allusions to such stuff as the voyagers’ tales were made of. 


RosBert Rauston CAWLEY 
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1Ibid., p. 462. 








LE MOUVEMENT ROUSSEAUISTE DU DERNIER QUART 
DE SIECLE: ESSAI DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE CRITIQUE 


Jamais depuis 1760-62, date de Ja publication de La Nowvelle 
Héloise, d’Emile et du Contrat social, la discussion n’a cessé des idées 
de Rousseau. Mais il y a eu des heures ov celles-ci ont été agitées 
avec une particuliére passion. Cela a été chronique; et cela n’a 
pas été l’effet du hasard. Ce fut toujours aux heures ot—aprés une 
période de positivisme philosophique et de réalisme moral—l’humanité 
se sentait préte 4 reprendre un élan vers l’idéal; ne craignons pas le 
mot, qu’on agite comme un drapeau rouge pour exciter Ja haine contre 
Rousseau: ce fut toujours aux heures de mysticisme. Et, qu’on y 
croie ou non au mysticisme rousseauiste—et ajoutons (car il y aurait 
beaucoup 4 dire 4 ce sujet) que le mysticisme rousseauiste soit dans 
Rousseau ou qu’il ait été inventé par les commentateurs—le fait 
reste: Rousseau demeure aux yeux de la postérité le plus éloquent 
théoricien des réves ou réalités que l’humanité poursuit depuis les 
révolutions américaine de 1776 et francaise de 1789: on revient tou- 
jours 4 Jui. 

Du reste, il faut s’entendre. Nous avons trop de siécles de phi- 
losophie et de critique dans notre systéme pour souffrir d’étre encore 
dupes de certains mots. Ce fut proprement du “mysticisme,”’ ou 
comme ]’appelait Mme de Staél, de l’enthousiasme,”’ c.a.d. une dis- 
position amenée par des motifs en partie inconscients mais qu’on 
sent d’un ordre non bas, qui a poussé l’humanité tour 4 tour vers le 
christianisme naissant et plus tard aux croisades, puis vers la renais- 
sance classique, puis vers la science et Je culte de Ja raison aux X VIIme 
et X VII Ime siécles, puis vers les révolutions sociales. C’est du mysti- 
cisme qui pendant les années de la Grande Guerre nous inspirait la 
consécration de nos forces 4 uae grande cause; et qui hier nous in- 
spirait, quand nous espérions de la Confére 1ce de Washington, l’avéne- 
ment d’un monde nouveau. Montaigne fut un mystique du bon sens: 
Calvin fut un mystique de Ja conscience individuelle; Bossuet fut 
un mystique de l’autorité; et sion veut appeler Rousseau un mystique 
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de Ja nature, Voltaire fut un mystique de l’intellect. Il y a méme 
des mystiques de destruction; nous Je savions par |’histoire, et si 
nous doutions qu’il en fit de méme dans le domaine de la pensée, 
nous le saurions aujourd’hui aprés avoir assisté au spectacle d’une 
épidémie violente de mysticisme anti-rousseauiste. 


C’est 4 peu prés réguliérement tous les vingt ou vingt-cing ans 
que ces vagues rousseauistes se produisent. 

Rousseau mourut en 1778. 

En 1800 c’est Je grand mouvement préromantique de Madame de 
Staél et de Chateaubriand—car de fréquentes tentatives d’opposer 
Chateaubriand et Rousseau sous prétexte que |’un est catholique et 
l’autre protestant, ont été définitivement réduites 4 néant par les 
travaux récents de P. Maurice Masson. 

De 1820 4 1830 ce fut la grande poussée romantique proprement 
dite, d’ot, dans le domaine de ]’érudition, sortit l’important ouvrage 
de Musset-Pathay, Vie et Guvres de J.-J. Rousseau (2 vols., 1821). 

Au milieu du siécle, c’est l’ére de nouvelles révolutions sociales; 
lorsque des hommes comme Louis Blane—pourquoi pas Victor Hugo ? 
—révent pour le monde le mysticisme politique et social qu’on rattache 
volontiers 4 Rousseau. Ce fut le temps ot Sainte-Beuve consacra 
quatre articles de ses Lundis et Nouveaux Lundis 4 Rousseau, et ot 
Vinet publie son grand chapitre sur le philosophe de Genéve dans son 
Cours de Littérature du Dix-huitiéme siécle: travaux sévéres souvent, 
mais en un style grave et sans cette passion 4 laquelle nous avons da 
nous habituer depuis... De méme encore Nisard exprimait en 1861 
(ayant écrit dix ans auparavant), mais en un langage autrement 
mesuré, tout ce que les fanatiques ennemis de Rousseau reprirent 
plus tard: il fait allusion en ces termes 4 Ja vague rousseauiste de la 
période révolutionnaire dont on sortait alors: “Par malheur, des 
esprits éminents ont cru ]’exemple bon d’imiter Rousseau; et dans 





ces derniéres années, estimer ses singularités plus que ses qualités, 
honorer ses erreurs, rechercher le succés de curiosité plutét que 


! Nous ne rappelons que pour mémoire l’explosion si fanatique d’antirousseauisme 
chez Lamartine dans le Cours familier de Littérature (commencé en 1856): Emile .. 
“livre que la démence seule peut expliquer"’; Contrat social, dont “le néant sonore et creux 

. confondra d’étonnement."’ Le meilleur enseignement & tirer de si manifestes exagéra- 
tions c'est la mesure de l’'enthousiasme qui avait précédé et avait provoqué ces extrémes 


réactions. 
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d’approbation, est devenu la faiblesse d’hommes illustres. L’esprit 
au dix-septiéme siécle ne se croyait fait que pour le service de la 
vérité; au dix-huitiéme siécle, il a commencé 4 jouir de lui méme; 
au dix-neuviéme, grace a l’exemple de Rousseau, il s’estime plus que 
la vérité et moins que le bruit qu’il fait” (p. 469, du Vol. IV de l’His- 
toire de la Littérature francaise). Rappelons, comme se rattachant a 
cette phase de I’histoire du rousseauisme, le livre charmant d’Arséne 
Houssaye, Les Charmettes (1863), et les deux fort importants volumes 
de documentation: Streckheisen-Moultou, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
ses amis, ses ennemis (1864). 

Mais déja un formidable mouvement dans la direction opposée 
avait commencé a se faire sentir—mouvement dd en partie 4 
l’échee (au moins momentané) de l’utopie socialiste, en partie 4 
l’enivrement produit par le triomphe de la science,' et dont la réper- 
cussion se fait sentir en littérature dans le réalisme et le naturalisme. 

Il semblait que “la religion de la science” devait tout balayer. 
Mais non! Seulement un double phénoméne se produisit. D’une 
part, la prochaine vague rousseauiste allait passer presque inapercue. 
Elle se produisit cependant, et fut marquée par trois ceuvres capitales, 
en France, en Angleterre, ei Allemagne: En 1874 paraissaient, en 
deux volumes, les magistrales études que Saint-Mare Girardin avait 
déja publiées dans la Revue des Deux Mondes, “J.-J. Rousseau, sa 
vie, ses ceuvres’’; la mort interrompit l’auteur avant l’achévement. 
En méme temps, en Angleterre John Morley avait préparé son ouvrage 
classique, en deux volumes J.-J. Rousseau (1873). En Allemagne 
c’était le jeune maitre Erich Schmidt qui produisait pour son coup 
d’essai, 4 Jéna, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe (1875). Notons 
qu’aucun de ces trois hommes célébres n’est un grand admirateur de 
Rousseau; Saint-Mare Girardin lui est nettement hostile; Morley 
n’exalte le penseur politique qu’au dépens de l’homme; Schmidt ne 
voit dans Ja Nouvelle Héloise qu’un moment dans |’évolution d’un 
mouvement dont Goethe marque le point d’arrivée—mais Rousseau 
sollicite l’attention de tous les trois. Outre ces trois volumes, qui 
tous portent le sceau de la maitrise il faut mentionner l’ouvrage un 


1 Darwin, Origine des espéces, 1859; Taine, Philosophes classiques, 1856; Introduction 
ala Litt. Anglaise, 1864; Del’Intelligence, 1870; Berthelot, Origines dela Chimie (Préface: 
“* Le monde est aujourd’hui sans mystéres’’), 1885; Renan, Avenir de la science, écrit 1848, 
publié 1890). 
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peu formidable mais consciencieux de F. Brockerhoff qui fut terminé 
en 1874; J. J. Rousseau, sein Leben und seine Werke; il forme trois 
volumes épais—en tout 1800 pages de texte compact; quoique la 
science en ait été dépassée sur bien des points, il peut encore rendre 
de sérieux services. 

D’autre part, si la vague rousseauiste du troisiéme quart du 
XIXme siécle fut moins forte que d’autres, celle du premier quart 
du XXme siécle allait étre formidable. Elle suivait elle-méme la 
vague énorme faite d’enthousiasme scientifique, de positivisme et de 
réalisme—et ne monta pas moins haut. Elle n’a pas passé encore. 
C’est 4 en étudier les contours que nous voulons nous attacher. 


Quelques remarques avant de nous lancer in medias res. 

Le réveil rousseauiste de 1870 4 75, dont Saint-Mare Girardin, 
Morley, et Schmidt avaient été en quelque sorte les protagonistes, 
faible déja comparativement 4 d’autres, s’était continué doucement 
en dehors de France surtout. Le centenaire de la mort de Rousseau 
célébré en 1878 sans grand éclat en France, agit comme stimulant 
en Suisse d’abord, puis ailleurs. Ce fut alors que MM. Ritter, 
Dufour- Vernes et Théophile Dufour publiérent leur premiers travaux, 
si érudits, si consciencieux—suivis, d’année en année depuis, d’autres 
travaux de plus en plus importants (ef. Annales J.J.R., XI, v—vi). 
La méme année, 1878, J. Vuy publiait son curieux opuscule sur les 
Origines des idées politiques de Rousseau. Dés cette époque aussi Fr. 
Berthoud préparait 4 Neuchatel ses deux volumes, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau au Val-de-Travers (1881), et J.-J. Rousseau et le pasteur de Mont- 
mollin (1884). Dés 1878, Dietrich donnait son Kant und Rousseau; 
A. Jansen publiait en 1884, 4 Berlin, Rousseau als Musiker, et en 
1885, Rousseau als Botaniker; et en 1889 c’était ’ouvrage capital 
de Mobius, Rousseau’s Krankheit’s Geschichte. En France, de timides 
travaux seulement, comme ceux de Metzger et de Buffenoir qui ne 
réussirent pas 4 renverser le mur d’indifférence ou d’hostilité qui 
semblait dressé alors. De fait, en France la critique semblait disposée 
a faire revivre le rationalisme voltairien en partie comme étant 
parent de l’esprit scientifique nouveau, et en partie comme antidote 
4 l’esprit d’utopie rousseauiste dans Jequel Nisard résumait ]’esprit 
de 1848; et ceci continuait 4 faire mijoter |’anti-rousseauisme. Le 
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volume VI du grand ouvrage de Desnoireterres sur Voltaire, Voltaire 
et Rousseau (1875), est tout favorable 4 Voltaire. Bougeault, Etat 
mental de Rousseau (1883) est tout a fait défavorable 4 Rousseau. Et 
voici, en 1882 et 1883 MM. Perey et Maugras, étudiants diligents des 
cercles philosophiques du X VII Ime siécle, qui dans leurs deux volumes 
sur Madame d’Epinay se gardent bien de dire qu’ils s’étaient apercus 
des remaniements qu’on avait fait subir aux soi-disants Mémoires 
d’Epinay pour noircir la mémoire de Rousseau, et qui impriment des 
ouvrages o Rousseau n’a point le beau réle. Ce n’était 14 cependant 
qu’une préparation en quelque sorte au livre de Maugras, Voltaire et 
Rousseau (1886) qui ne peut guére se définir autrement que comme un 
pamphlet contre Rousseau. En 1887, Edm. Scherer publie son 
Melchior Grimm ow il est aussi peu aimable pour Rousseau qu’il 
avait été dés 1865 dans ses deux articles sur les Mémoires d’ Epinay 
(voir Etudes de litt. contemp., Vol. III). En 1888 M. L. Brunel publie 
dans les Annales de l’ Esi—puis en publication séparée— La Nouvelle 
Héloise et Madame d’Houdetot”’ ot plus que manque |’esprit de 
charité pour l’amoureux de Sophie. En 1903 les articles et legons 
faites par Nourisson dans les années précédentes sont publiées par son 
fils sous le titre de Rousseau et le Rousseauisme; mais si |’animosité 
contre Rousseau n’est nullement dissimulée, il faut dire cependant 
que ce n’est plus au profit de Voltaire ou du rationalisme, car ici les 
études sur Rousseau ne sont que la contrepartie des études du méme 
auteur sur Voltaire et le Voltairianisme (1891); Nourisson englobe dans 
une méme réprobation tout |’esprit du XVIIIme siécle; nous avons 
plutét 14 un volume avant-coureur, oi nous pressentons |’anti- 
rousseauisme néocatholique des premiéres années du XXme siécle. 
Dirons-nous que le petit volume excellent de A. Chuquet J.-J. Rous- 
seau (dans la collection “Les Grands écrivains frangais,” 1° éd. 1893) 
soit franc de partialité contre Rousseau ?—Franchement non. 
Lorsque se dessine une nouvelle aurore rousseauiste, ce fut en 
dehors de France encore qu’en brillérent les premiers rayons. M. 
Eugéne Ritter faisait une gerbe magnifique d’essais qui parurent, 
d’abord dans différentes revues (jusqu’en Allemagne), et puis dans 
le volume, indispensable 4 tout Rousseauiste, La Famille et la jeunesse 
de J.-J. Rousseau (1896).!_ Et tandisque le compatriote de M. Ritter, 


1 Une nouvelle édition est impatiemment attendue. 
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M. A. de Montet préparait pour 1891 Madame de Warens et le pays de 
Vaud, Mugnier préparait cet autre livre important Madame de 
Warens en Savoie paru la méme année. D’autre part, au Danemark, 
le célébre philosophe Hoeffding écrivait en 1897 un livre petit mais 
pénétrant et judicieux Rousseau und seine Philosophie (trad. fr. 1912). 

La France demeurait-elle done ¢étrangére au mouvement qui 
devait ramener |’attention sur Rousseau au commencement du 
XXme siécle? Point. Au contraire méme. Mais si un jour 
devait venir ot Ja bataille se livrerait en France surtout autour du 
nom de Rousseau, les penseurs commencérent par s’y montrer 
fort indifférents 4 cet égard. Que ce fit en invoquant Rousseau 
ou tout autre, le but 4 poursuivre était alors de réagir contre 
les tendances présentes du réalisme, du naturalisme déterministe, 
du matérialisme moral. Dés 1874 Emile Boutroux rédigeait son 
travail de thése qui équivalait 4 un véritable manifeste: De la con- 
tingence des lois dela nature. En 1882 Pasteur pronongait pour entrer 
a l’Académie son éloquent discours spiritualiste. En 1883 Pierre 
Loti signait le premier de ses livres de pitié humaine Mon frére Ives; 
et en 1885 E. Rod lui faisait écho avec La course d la mort. En 1887 
fut publié le ‘ manifeste des cing” qui reniaient Je naturalisme de leurs 
jeunes ans et le condamnaient sévérement. P. Bourget publiait en 
1887 Mensonges, et en 1889 Le disciple. Maeterlinck jetait sa note 
déconcertante en 1892 avec Princesse Maleine. Ajoutons que 
1891 est la date du petit volume de Desjardins, Le devoir présent; 
et dés 1892 la Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale opposait |’esprit 
nouveau a celui de la Revue philosophique (positiviste) fondée en 1876. 

Cependant on commengait a trouver godt au spiritualisme ardent 
de la Russie. Le roman russe de Melchior de Vogué (1886) est une 
date capitale. La “septentriomanie”’ suivit bientét avec le culte de 
George Eliot, puis d’Ibsen, Bjoernsen, Strinberg, etc., 4 tel point 
que Jules Lemaitre, t6t aprés 1890, dans son célébre article Influences 
récentes des littératures du nord (Contemporains, V1) se sentit appelé 
a réclamer pour la France ce qu’on lui enlevait: son spiritualisme. 
Tolstoi, George Eliot, Ibsen—qu’y avait-il 14 qui n’edit été exprimé 
d’abord par Flaubert (Education sentimentale, Ceur simple), Dumas 
Fils, Victor Hugo, Georges Sand? ‘Mais cet enthousiasme méme 
avec Jequel nous avons chéri et célébré l’humanité miséricordieuse 
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du roman russe et du drame norvégien, ne montre-t-il pas que nous 
la portions en nous et que nous ]’avons seulement reconnue?” Chose 
bien curieuse, Lemaitre devait quinze ans aprés, pour une heure au 
moins, incarner l’opposition 4 Rousseau; le sentait-il déji? En 
tous cas il efit été logique de remonter de |’Education sentimentale, 
des Misérables, de Georges Sand surtout, par le romantisme, 4 Rous- 
seau. Lemaitre semble avoir hésité 4 le faire. Seulement tout a 
la fin de son article—est-ce un scrupule de conscience intellectuelle ? 
—il mentionne dans une phrase rapide Rousseau: “C’est le sentiment 
de la nature, c’est Ja reconnaissance des droits de la passion, c’est 
l’esprit de révolte, c’est l’exaltation de l’individu: toutes choses dont 
les germes, et plus que les germes, étaient dans la Nouvelle Héloise, 
dans les Confessions, et dans les Leltres de la Montagne ...”’ (p. 269). 
C’est tout. 

Ce nom de Rousseau, sans qu’aucun effort conscient fit fait pour 
cela, se trouva mélé de plus en plus au mouvement anti-réaliste, anti- 
positiviste, anti-scientifique. C’était fatal. Et de fait, ce fut juste- 
ment un frére d’armes de Lemaitre qui en eut l’intuition nette d’abord, 
et qui n’eut pas peur du spectre de Rousseau. Brunetiére, en ne 
dissociant point Rousseau et le réveil spiritualiste comme Lemaitre 
déja tendait a le faire et comme d’autres le feront encore davantage, 
s’est montré plus perspicace—comme on le verra bien lorsque Masson 
aura écrit son chapitre nouveau sur ce trés grand probléme philo- 
sophique et littéraire. 

Ce fut en effet Brunetiére, qui fut 4 la fois ]’inspirateur du livre 
de Joseph Texte, J.-J. Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme 
littéraire—paru en librairie en 1895, et l’auteur du fameux article 
sur La Banqueroute de la science—paru dans la Revue des Deux Mondes 
en 1895; qui alla attaquer Calvin 4 Genéve (la méme année) dans des 
conférences retentissantes; et qui voulait étre l’instigateur de la 
grande édition scientifique des ceuvres de Rousseau. II est vrai qu’il 
n’alla pas jusqu’au bout de cette entreprise; il avait demandé déja 
la collaboration de M. Eugéne Ritter; puis, trouvant que des devoirs 
plus immédiats l’empéchaient, i] renonga. Mais, on le sait, la 
“Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau” fut fondée avant tout dans le but 
de réaliser ce qui avait été un des réves de Brunetiére; et la grandeur 
et la difficulté de ce travail peuvent étre mesurées 4 ce seul fait que 
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depuis dix-sept ans des savants de toutes les nations y collaborent— 
et Anne, notre sceur Anne, ne voit rien venir encore. 

Parmi les travaux d’approche sérieux qui virent le jour dans ces 
années, et qui stimulérent |’intérét pour Rousseau, rappelons ici, 
outre Joseph Texte, J.-J. Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme 
littéraire dont il vient d’étre question (et qui garde aujourd’hui son 
importance historique bien que dépassé en érudition), la belle édition 
du Contrat social, par Dreyfus-Brisac (1896), et le volume de J. L. 
Windenberg, Essai sur le systéme de politique étrangére de Rousseau, 
La république confédérative des petits états (1900). Pour les articles 
sur nombre de points spéciaux, on les trouvera naturellement chez 
Lanson, Manuel de bibliographie. Disons seulement ce signe des 
temps, que les Mélanges de philologie, offerts 4 M. Brunot en 1904, 
ne contenaient pas moins de trois chapitres consacrés 4 Rousseau 
(dont deux sur des questions nettement linguistiques). Autre signe 
des temps: En 1900, dans la Grande Encyclopédie, le travail 
admirable de haute impartialité, l’article “Rousseau,” signé’ G. 
Lanson.! 


La fondation de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 6 juin 1904, 
est l’aboutissement de ce mouvement. Les adhésions furent nom- 
breuses et significatives. Citons (par ordre alphabétique) quelques 
uns des plus grands noms: Bédier, Berthelot, Brandés, Brunetiére, 
Chuquet, Compayré, Hoeffding, Lanson, Lefranc, Moebius, Morf, 
Ed. Rod, Erich Schmidt, Tobler, Tolstoi. 

L’activité de la société se manifesta surtout par la publication des 
Annales J.-J. Rousseau (Jullien, Genéve). Dés 1905 |’esprit stricte- 
ment scientifique des éditeurs responsables s’affirme. Ce premier, 
beau volume de 324 pages, contient des études d’une érudition par- 
faite: ]’article de Lanson, “Quelques documents inédits sur la con- 
damnation et la censure de |’Emile, et sur la condamnation des 
Lettres écrites de la Montagne,” celui de Philippe Godet, ‘Madame de 


1 Faut-il citer ici ou ailleurs les deux volumes de H. Beaudouin, Vie et euvres de Rous- 
seau (1891)? L’ouvrage est, en quelque sorte, en marge des mouvements rousseauistes 
et anti-rousseauistes. L’attitude de l’auteur est celle d'un homme qui désire demeurer 
libre dans ses jugements; en réalité il adopte assez bien les préjugés & la mode, ceux qui 
ont la sanction de Sainte-Beuve, de Saint-Marc Girardin, de Morley, etc. On lit cette 
phrase dans son avant-propos: ‘‘ Les ouvrages de Rousseau ne seraient-ils pas tout autres 
si sa conduite avait 6té honnéte et pure’’? Au point de vue de I’6rudition, il laisse souvent 
& désirer. 
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Charriére et J.-J. Rousseau.”” Un autre sur “Rousseau et le Dr. 
Tronchin,” un autre sur “La partition originale de Pygmalion’; 
des “‘ Notes inédites de Voltaire sur la Profession de foi du vicaire savoy- 
ard,” etc. La bibliographie est abondante, et Je deviendra davantage 
avec les années. 

Le second volume (1906) est digne du premier. On y trouve 
l’étude remarquable de penétration de M. Eugéne Ritter sur J.-J. 
Rousseau et Madame d’Houdetot. L’auteur y conclut, par simple 
déduction Jogique, en computant des faits d’une extréme compléxité, 
a la falsification des soi-disant Mémoires d’Epinay—ces Mémoires 
constituant depuis 1818 le boulevard des critiques (comme Saint- 
Marc Girardin, Sainte-Beuve, Morley, Schérer, etc.) qui attaquaient 
la véracité des Confessions de Rousseau, et, avec un hate et un zéle 
souvent bien surprenants chez des sages, le caractére de Rousseau. 

Toute cette minutieuse érudition de M. Ritter allait étre confirmée 
d’une fagon éclatante dans ses résultats, et 4 la fois—mélancolie 
des choses humaines!—rendue en quelque sorte inutile par la décou- 
verte accablante de Madame Macdonald: celle-ci en effet, avait 
retrouvé non seulement la version originale des Mémoires d’Epinay 
(un roman du genre de la Nouvelle Héloise) mais les “‘ Notes,’ incon- 
testablement authentiques, de la main de Diderot—lesquelles “ notes”’ 
indiquaient comment cette “histoire” pouvait étre ré-écrite et publiée 
pour contrebalancer les effets des Confessions. Inutile d’insister sur 
la découverte de Mme Macdonald qui fut rendue publique dans tous 
ses détails cette méme année 1906,' aujourd’hui plus ignorée de 
personne, qui demeure la contribution la plus sensationnelle aux 
études rousseauistes depuis de longues années, et contre laquelle on 
n’a rien pu faire valoir sauf qu’elle était exposée dans un livre mal 
composé, et qu’elle favorisa la tendance chez Mme Macdonald 
d’exploiter cette affaire sans aucun sens de mesure.? Ajoutons 
cependant que le travail de M. Charlier, dans la Revue de Belgique, 
(octobre et novembre 1909), mérite d’étre consulté sur Jes réserves 4 
faire 2 Ja thése de Mme Macdonald. II ne nie certes pas la falsi- 


1 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, A New Criticism. London: Chapman and Hall, 1906, 
2 vols. (Traduit et abrégé par G. Rothe, chez Hachette, 1909). 

2 On en trouvera un trés rapide exposé dans notre article de The Nation (New York) 
14 décembre 1918. Voir aussi E. Ritter, dans Annales J.J.R., 1907, pp. 256-67. Mme 
Macdonald reprend aussi dans son livre la question des enfants de Rousseau (elle est 
de ceux qui nient l’existence des enfants) et la querelle avec Hume. 
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fication des Mémoires d’Epinay, mais estime qu’il n’y a pas d’argu- 
ment positif prouvant qu’il y ait eu en 1818 une intention maligne 
de la part des éditeurs qui publiérent les Mémoires tels que Diderot 
et Grimm les avaient manipulés. I] y aurait eu simple coincidence 
selon M. Charlier dans cette succession de publications défavorables 
a Rousseau qui va de 1812 4 1818. Cependant M. Charlier ne nie 
pas non plus que, intention ou non, |’effet funeste 4 la mémoire de 
Rousseau fa produit. 

Il faut remarquer d’ailleurs que les défenseurs de Rousseau ont 
été souvent bien plus sévéres pour Madame Macdonald que ses 
délateurs n’eussent pu |’étre. Pourquoi? Pour cette raison que cet 
ouvrage parut 4 un moment trés psychologique, 4 la veille d’une 
grande passe d’armes pour et contre Rousseau et dont nous allons 
nous occuper tout 4 l’heure. Or, on ne pouvait nier le grand fait de 
l’altération frauduleuse, et les adversaires avaient, eux, d’une part 
avantage a garder un diplomatique siJence. D’autre part, toute 
tendance chez les amis de Rousseau a tirer trop de cette découverte 
eit été—dans |’atmosphére tendue de la lutte—une arme qu’on livrait 
aux dérogateurs; il était plus sage de rogner soi-méme un peu les 
possibilités de la découverte Macdonald que de donner a des gens mal 
intentionnés ]’occasion de dire; “ Voyez done comme ils s’échauffent; 
ils sont obligés de recourir 4 l’argument ad hominem.” Notons toute- 
fois, avant de quitter ce sujet, ]’opinion d’un critique que personne ne 
peut accuser de partialité de faveur de Rousseau, Faguet. Celui-ci 
écrit: “Il ne faut tenir Jittéralement aucun compte des prétendus 
mémoires de Madame d’Epinay’”’; ec’est un “roman pamphlet.” 
(Cf. Annales J.J.R., VIII, 335-40.) 


A peu prés 4 partir de ce moment deux tendances—déja percep- 
tibles depuis quelque temps pour un esprit attentif aux travaux con- 
cernant Rousseau—vont aller s’accentuant. D’une part se mani- 
festera un trés grant intérét, simplement objectif pour Rousseau, et 
qui ne s’explique (dans son volume et sa persistance) que comme une 
sollicitation vigoureuse de la pensée des hommes par les idées du 
philosophe de Genéve; d’autre part se multiplieront des écrits ten- 
dancieux, trés hostiles 4 Rousseau, et qui gagneront en passion 4 
mesure que les autres gagneront en puissance. 
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Les travaux d’érudition, préparés dans le recueillement du cabinet 
ou de la bibliothéque, sont lents 4 s’élaborer. Mais en attendant 
qu’un nouveau rayon de bibliothéque rousseauiste vienne s’ajouter 4 
celui formé par les volumes tout 4 l’heure indiqués, de Texte, Ritter, 
Mugnier, Montet, Hoeffding, Dreyfus-Brisac, etc., des livres dits de 
critique littéraire—trés impressionistes le plus souvent—commencent 
a jeter des notes discordantes et des cris d’alarme devant un ennemi 
qui s’annonce de plus en plus menagant. Signalons en deux. 

Voici le volume de Joachim Merlant, Le roman personnel de Rous- 
seau ad Fromentin (1905). Pour n’étre pas, 4 proprement parler 
violent, ce livre trahit un esprit peu bienveillant pour Rousseau; 
sans ignorer tout 4 fait le moraliste sévére qu’il y a chez le fils spirituel 
de Calvin, c’est bien le Rousseau romantique qu’on trouve avant 
tout dépeint par l’auteur et assez malmené; ce Rousseau que bien 
des polémistes—on peut bien le dire—qui sont au fond préoccupés de 
problémes politiques et largement sociaux, n’hésitent pas 4 mettre en 
avant pour battre en bréche le Rousseau des problémes politiques et 
sociaux. 

La méme année paraissait un autre ouvrage qui, celui-ci, annonce 
déja la chaude bataille. En effet, c’est en 1905 qu’Ernest Seilliére 
publie son second volume de La Philosophie de I’Impérialisme: 
Apollon ou Dionysos. Sous cette forme élégante le probléme de la 
supériorité du classicisme sur le romantisme, du siécle de Louis XIV 
sur celui de Ja Révolution est posé. A Apollon, dieu de |’ordre et 
de la beauté, s’oppose Dionysos, dieu du mysticisme, du sensualisme; 
et le “berger rousseauiste”’ est dans Ja société moderne la réplique du 
“satyre dionysiaque.” Ici donc c’est la provocation violente—et 
on ne s’arrétera pas 1a. 

Les hommes qui lisent Rousseau sans parti-pris cédent rarement 
a la tentation de riposter; ils poursuivent leur ceuvre constructrice, 
recueillant des faits qui feront mieux saisir l’action de Rousseau, chez 
ses contemporains et puis chez la postérité. Is voient d’ailleurs leurs 
rangs grossir sans cesse. Dés 1906 et 1907 la moisson s’annonce 
riche. Ce ne sont pas seulement en effet, dans divers pays, des édi- 
tions d’ceuvres de Rousseau préparées pour étre lues par la jeunesse 
des écoles (une des plus notables avait été, dés 1903 ]’édition du Con- 
trat social, par Beaulavon); mais on étudie Rousseau sous toutes 
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ses faces (voir la bibliographie dans les Annales J.J.R.): Rousseau 
juriste, Rousseau sourd, Rousseau calomnié, Rousseau dromomane 
(c.a.d. réveur et coureur de grands chemins), Rousseau thanatophobe, 
Rousseau joueur d’échecs, Rousseau et le vin (Dr. E. Régis, J.J.R. 
et le vin, Bordeaux, Gounouilhou, 1907, 11 p.), Rousseau inspirateur 
de Byron, ete. Tirons hors de pair, parmi toutes ces monographies, 
V’étude d’A. Francois, Provincialismes suisses-romands de Rousseau 
(Annales III). Parmi les études de plus longue haleine, en voici 
quelques unes qui méritent de retenir l’attention: E. Rod, L’affaire 
J.-J. Rousseau (1906) dont ‘“l’affaire Dreyfus” 4 peine terminée, 
avait été en un sens une ré-édition, mais l’ouvrage est avant tout un 
travail admirable et fort documenté sur les discussions au X VIIIme 
siécle entre les partisans et les adversaires de Rousseau 4 Genéve; G. 
Lassudrie-Duchéne, J.-J. Rousseau et le droit des gens (1906); Mornet, 
Le sentiment de la nature en France de J.-J. Rousseau a& Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre (1907), gros ouvrage, crevant de documentation, mais 
qui montre bien comment |’école de Lanson prétend travailler, ¢.a.d. 
non seulement sur une érudition précise, mais large et un peu écrasante 
parfois; Souriau, édition de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, De la vie et des 
écrits de J. J. Rousseau (Soc. des Textes modernes, 1907); Culcasi, 
Gli influssi italiani nell’ opere de G. G. Rousseau (1907), qui veut faire 
pour l’Italie ce que Texte avait fait pour |’Angleterre dans |’ceuvre 
de Rousseau; 4 quoi on peut ajouter: Mario Schiff, Editions et tra- 
ductions italiennes des euvres de J.J.R. (1908). Enfin Je premier 
volume du grand travail de Ducros, Rousseau, de Genéve a l’ Ermitage 
(1908) mérite une mention spéciale. 

La part de |’Angleterre dans ce mouvement rousseauiste est 
intéressante: Outre les deux gros volumes de Mme Macdonald, 
déja cités (Rousseau, a New Criticism), on observe qu’il y eut en 
Angleterre trois traductions nouvelles du Contrat social (1906). Et cela 
n’est pas encore aussi étonnant—c’est le pays de John Morley—que 
trois traductions, en 1907, des Confessions. En 1908 ce sera Churton 
Collins, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau en Angleterre. ... Et déja 
C. E. Vaughan prépare sa monumentale édition des écrits politiques 
de Rousseau dont nous reparlerons. 


S’étonnera-t-on que, devant cette formidable poussée, les adversai- 
res des idées de Rousseau redoublent d’efforts, et que bientét débordés, 
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étourdis, Jes plus capables oublieront que la passion est une dange- 
reuse alliée ? 

C’est l’artillerie lourde qu’on mobilise: Pierre Lasserre, en effet, 
Jance son volume imposant—547 pages—son Romantisme (1907), 
qui se résume en deux théses; la premiére, double: “Rien dans le 
romantisme qui ne soit dans Rousseau, et rien dans Rousseau qui 
ne soit romantique”’ (ce second membre de phrase est une affirmation 
énorme et que méme les plus violents critiques se sont généralement 
bien gardés de répéter); et la seconde: Je romantisme apportant un 
principe de mort pour |’étre moral, Rousseau est coupable de précher 
“la ruine de ]’individu.”! Presque en méme temps paraft, dans le 
méme esprit, Seilliére, Le mal romantique (1908)—le quatriéme volume 
de La Philosophie de l’ Impérialisme, et qui est duement couronné 
par l’Académie Frangaise; c’est un gros livre aussi, 396 pages in 
quarto. 

A céte de l’artillerie lourde, voici le 75 rageur: Lemaitre, avec 
son retentissant Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1907).? 

Et il y a aussi la lAche torpille—sous-marine—qui exploite noble- 
ment les petits cétés des grands hommes, en prétant l’oreille aux 
médisances et aux calomnies: Léo Claretie (fils), J. J. Rousseau et ses 
amies (1907); et surtout le peu intéressant Fr. Gribble, Rousseau and 
the Women He Loved (1908) (le méme Gribble qui considére comme de 
bon aloi un nom gagné en exploitant pour la curiosité du grand public 
la vie privée de V. Hugo); et le livre qui n’honore point la science 
francaise, car cette semence de haine est signée du nom d’un directeur 
de revue “historique”: Dide, J. J. Rousseau, le Protestantisme et la 
Révolution Frangaise (1910). 

Enfin il y aurait encore le crapouillot, aboyant et mordant,—dont 
certains des représentants les plus notoires se sont trouvés en 
Amérique,—mais auxquels nous ne nous arréterons point ici.* 

Comme si toute cette pétarade destinée vraiment 4 étouffer la 
voix de Rousseau n’était au contraire qu’un grand feu d’artifice en 
son honneur, Rousseau semblera s’imposer davantage encore a 
l’attention du monde pensant dans les années qui suivirent. Des 

1 Parodi discute Lasserre dans Revue du mois 10 juin 1907; Lasserre r6épond, méme 
revue, 10 septembre. 

2 Voir Bcokman (New York), September, 1907, ‘‘J. Lemaitre versus Democracy.”’ 


3 On trouvera mentionnées bien des piéces relatives 4 ces pol6miques dans les Annales 
J.J.R., TV, 323-28. 
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travaux de plus en plus nombreux et de plus en plus creusés sortent 
de presse: D. Mornet donne son étude si érudite sur “Les éditions 
du XVIIIme siécle de la Nouvelle Héloise” (Annales J.J.R., V, et 
publiée 4 part), préparation 4 la grande édition de cette ceuvre 4 la 
quelle il travaille. (Voir aussi Revue des Cours et Conférences, nov- 
embre et décembre 1921). Jean Morel fait une recherche sur les 
Sources du Second Discours (ibid.). L’étude minutieuse sur “ Rous- 
seau en Angleterre,’ par M. Courtois (Annales J.J.R., V1), complétant 
celles de Churton Collins sur le méme sujet, est un modéle d’érudition 
concise. Aug. Rey livre son utile monographie sur J. J. Rousseau 
dans la Vallée de Montmorency (1909), suite de Le Chdteau de la 
Chevrette et Mme d’Epinay (1904). La méme année parait H. Rodet, 
Le Contrat social et les idées politiques de J. J. Rousseau; et H. Buffe- 
noir, Le Prestige de Rousseau. L’année suivante le comte de Giradin 
publie son Iconographie de J. J. Rousseau. Et en 1911 (Annales 
J.J.R., VII) Gerhard Gran rend publique son interprétation psycholo- 
gique de “ La Crise de Vincennes’’—un extrait d’une vie de Rousseau 
qui paraitra en 1912 (en anglais chez Scribner). C’était l’époque 
de la grande vogue du pragmatisme; |’auteur de ces pages publiait 
en 1909: J. J. Rousseau a Forerunner of Pragmatism (Open Court 
Press, Chicago, 1909). 


Aussi bien |’approche du bicentenaire de la naissance de Rousseau 
va stimuler toute cette érudition. Ons’y prépare dés 1911 en s’inter- 
rogeant: Qu’a-t-on déja acquis? On trouvera une série d’études 
synthétiques dans les Annales J..J.R. en 1912, par des hommes comme 
Lanson, Mornet, Hoeffding, Seippel; par Boutroux dans le numéro, 
spécial de la Revue de M étaphysique et de Morale (3 mai 1912);' dans 
le livre de Bernard Bouvier, Président de la Société J.J.R., Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (1912)—et dans le monde entier par des articles 
innombrables. 

Tirons hors de pair un ouvrage qui parut 4 la veille du bi- 
centenaire, le Jean-Jacques Rousseau Genevois, de Gaspard Valette 
(Plon,1911). Inspiré en partie par un sentiment de fierté patriotique, 
ce livre trés documenté et trés probe restera original en ceci: le plus 


1 Toute une série de revues ont consacré des numéros spéciaux, en entier ou en partie, 
& Rousseau. Voir Annales J.J.R., LX, 135 ff. 
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grand grief—et le plus facile—que la critique en France ait adressée 4 
Rousseau comme penseur (et ajoutons, qu’elle persiste 4 lui adresser 
jusqu’a ce jour par la plume d’adversaires irréductibles), est d’étre 
étranger et d’étre protestant; or, Valette considére lui aussi ces deux 
choses comme fondamentales dans |’ceuvre de Rousseau; mais il 
n’y voit point un sujet de blAme; il est disposé 4 voir, au contraire, 
dans cette pensée “genevoise, protestante, républicaine, et puritaine,”’ 
le plus solide de Rousseau.! 

Malgré Je désir qu’on éprouve 4 ne pas insister sur ces choses-la, 
il faut bien dire, pour ne pas étre incomplet, qu’a cette occasion, 
encore ceux qui ne se résignent pas 4 constater les faits, s’abandon- 
nérent 4 une parfaite mauvaise humeur. On est affligé des petitesses 
auxquelles de grands esprits se sont abaissés—méme en tenant compte 
du fait qu’on vivait 4 une époque de polémiques ardentes—les 
Barrés, les Bourget, les Maurras, et ceux de leur bord, contre 
“Vennemi de la France”’ (Ch. Maurras), “Le Météque Rousseau” 
(Proclamation de |’Action Frangaise), ‘‘Le chienlit de Rousseau,” 
“Le fou et le singe’ (Léon Daudet), “Le chien savant” (Dollfus), 
etc., etc.2 Rien autant, du reste, que cette fureur débile ne porte un 
parlant témoignage 4 |’extraordinaire vitalité de Rousseau, et on se 
souvient avec étonnement de la prophétie de Nisard sur la durée de 
)’influence de Rousseau: “Plus célébre un moment que Montesquieu, 
et non moins populaire que Voltaire, Jean-Jacques Rousseau a le 
plus perdu par le temps ... Jean-Jacques Rousseau a le plus perdu 
parce que c’est celui auquel Ja mode a le plus prété” (Hist. de la Litt. 
fr., chap. xi, § 1). 

Une chose nous est moins compréhensible encore que les violences: 
c’est qu’a une époque de conscience philosophique et littéraire comme 
la nétre, des écrivains de grand talent et qui ont une réputation 4 
conserver, comme Seilliére ou plus récemment M. Gillouin, négligent 
de relire leur Rousseau avant de prendre la plume. [Ils y risquent 
gros jeu, oubliant qu’aujourd’hui ceux qui les lisent eux, lisent aussi 


1 Le livre de G. Valette est trés étroitement apparenté d’esprit 4 celui de son com- 
patriote Seippel et dont nous aurions du peut-étre parler plus haut: Les Deux Frances 
(Alcan, 1905). Quand méme le nom de Rousseau n'est pas é6voqué dans ce titre, l’esprit 
du philosophe de Genéve est tout présent; c’est bien, dans ce livre, 4 la France livrée & 
la réaction cléricale marquée par l'affaire Dreyfus, l’opposition de la France 6émancipée 
que révait Rousseau. 

2 Voir Annales J.J.R., 1X, pour des indications plus détaillées. 
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celui qu’ ils pensent interpréter, et doivent forcément découvrir la 
distance qui sépare le Rousseau des anti-rousseauistes, du Rousseau 
des textes.! Ils demeureront comme une curiosité littéraire, de gens 
qui se sont occupés 4 la tache inutile d’édifier une réalité contre la 
vérité. 

Entre temps, les travaux objectifs sur Rousseau continuent 4 
paraitre. Il ne serait pas juste de ne pas faire ici une place 4 E. 
Faguet, et aux cing volumes (nous disons cing) que lui inspira le 
bicentenaire de Rousseau; intéressants ils sont, car d’une trés belle 
impartialité. Evidemment la sympathie de Faguet ne va pas spon- 
tanément 4 Rousseau; mais il sent cela, et virilement il lutte—par 
crainte d’étre, par préjugé, anti-rousseauiste, il est amené par la 
raison 4 rendre trés souvent justice 4 Rousseau. Bien plus que 
d’autre écrivains abondants sur Rousseau, il est au courant de 
l’érudition moderne, et il sait en tirer parti; mais s’il suggére des 
apercus de détail fort intéressants, il ne consacre pas assez de temps a 
la méditation pour livrer des vues vraiment originales sur la phi- 
losophie de Rousseau dans son ensemble. Ses cing volumes pésent 
dans !’opinion, mais ne comptent pas beaucoup pour le savant. 

Citons d’ailleurs, dans le grand nombre, seulement quelques uns 
des volumes marquant dans les années trés fécondes du _ bicen- 
tenaire: la traduction francaise, par Coussanges, du petit ouvrage 
de Hoeffding, J. J. Rousseau et sa philosophie; A. Meynier, J. J. 
Rousseau révolutionnaire (1912); P. Villey, Influence de Montaigne 
sur les idées pédagogiques de Locke et de Rousseau (1911); D. Mornet, 
Le Romantisme francais au X VIIIme siécle (1912); P. P. Plan, J. J. 
Rousseau jugé par les Gazettes de son temps (1912; J. Tiersot, J. J. 
Rousseau musicien; Benedetto, Madame de Warens, d’aprés de 
nouveaux documents (1914); Beaulavon, 2me édition de son Contrat 
social (1914). Et on trouvera indiquée dans les Annales J.J.R. une 
quantité trés grande d’articles apportant de la lumiére sur cent ques- 
tions diverses, tels Delaruelle, “Sources du Premier Discours,” 
(Revue d’ Hist. Litt., 1912), Raspail, “‘ Mystére de la mort de Rousseau” 


1 Oserons-nous dire que nous nous accoutumions 4 voir en M. Gillouin un critique 
s6rieux et consciencieux, et que la lecture de son livre Une nouvelle Philosophie de l’ His- 
toire moderne et francaise (1921) nous a désillusionnés. Comment peut-il apprécier juste- 
ment l'attitude de Seilli#re vis 4 vis de Rousseau sans avoir un peu re-feuilleté son Rous- 
seau. Or, n’ayant pas relu son Rousseau, ou si mal que cela revient au méme, il n’a fait 
que de la critique impressionniste. 
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(Grande Revue, aoit 1912), Laccassagne, Mort de J. J. Rousseau 
(Lyon, 1915, 57 p.) ete.! 


La guerre a amené ici comme ailleurs, un grand désarroi. Ter- 
minons en mentionnant briévement quelques uns des événements 
saillants des derniéres années dans ce domaine des études rousseau- 
istes. 

Seilliére continue sa campagne contre Rousseau. Cependant 
une note nouvelle: voici qu’il a découvert Madame Guyon et Fénelon 
précurseurs de J. J. Rousseau (1918). Qu’est-ce 4 dire sinon que 
Rousseau n’est done pas le grand criminel, ou en tous cas pas le 
seul, ni le premier responsable.? On trouve dés lors, dans les derniers 
écrits du baron de Seilliére une attitude qui, tout doucement et en 
partie inconsciemment se substitue 4 la premiére, et od Rousseau 
partage avec d’autres les responsabilités. I] est une autre observa- 


. 


tion qu’il serait équitable de faire ici, 4 savoir que pour justifier ses 
jugements sévéres contre Rousseau, Seilliére a di invoquer beaucoup 
les Dialogues; or, d’abord, les Dialogues appartiennet, dans |’ceuvre 
de Rousseau, 4 la plus mauvaise phase—est-ce bien juste d’en tirer 
parti comme Seilliére le fait? Ensuite que, d’ailleurs, peu de per- 
sonnes lisent les Dialogues—lesque]s done n’ont qu’une importance 
minime dans |]’influence de Rousseau sur la postérité.* 


1 Oserions-nous relever ici quelques travaux de notre plume publiés dans cette période 
d’avant-guerre, et o2 nous nous efforcions d'aborder, en simple é6tudiant de l'histoire des 
idées, la philosophie de Rousseau. Ces études nous ont toujours ramené 4 cette con- 
clusion que la pensée de Rousseau, pas plus que sa personnalité ne se laisse ramener & 
quelque formule générale dont on ait le droit de tirer des théimes d’éloquence “ pour la 
louange ou pour le blime’’; et puisque tant est que le monde une fois de plus semble 
se tourner vers lui, il est de notre devoir de l’étudier consciencieusement et ne pas nous 
contenter des formules sans nuances d'autrefois. Citons particuliirement: Revue du 
Mois, 10 juin 1912, ‘‘ Rousseau romain et Rousseau calviniste’’; Mercure de France, 
1 juin 1912, ‘‘La notion de vertu dans le premier Discours’’; Revue du X VIII me siécle, 
octobre-décembre 1913, ‘‘La théorie de la Bonté naturelle de l'homme chez Rousseau.”’ 
D’autres études touchent, quoique moins directement cette question fondamentale, 
ainsi: Rev. d’ Hist. Litt., 1910, ‘‘La Profession de foi et le Livre de l’Esprit’’ (l"hypothése 
d’une rédaction de la Profession de foi superposée 4 la rédaction originale a 6té depuis 
confirmée par la publication d’une partie du brouillon de l’Emile par P. M. Masson); 
Rev. d’ Hist. Litt., 1912, ‘‘ La question du Contrat social,’’ (cf. réponse de Beaulavon, Juil- 
let 1913; réplique Janvier 1914). Revue philosophique, avril 1914, ‘‘Le droit du plus fort 
et le droit dit naturel.”’ 

2 Ce sont 1a des précurseurs immédiats, car il ya eu de petites 6pid6mies de romantisme 
avant, cela va de soi, tel le roman d’aventure (p. ex. Amadis, ‘‘le beau ténébreux"’), ou 
tel celui de !’hérésiarque Pelasge (Introd. au Mal Romantique). 

3 Un nouveau livre de M. de Seilliére a paru depuis que ces pages ont 6té écrites, 
J.-J. Rousseau (Garnier). La méme 6volution continue. La critique des id6ées roman- 
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L. Ducros publie la fin de son grand ouvrage. Le volume II 
De l’ Ermitage 4 Motiers-Travers, et le volume III De Motiers-Travers 
a Montmorency viennent de sortir en méme temps de presse. Deux 
observations s’imposent. (1) Devant |]’érudition prodigieuse qui 
s’est accumulée ces derniéres années, Ducros a df abandonner I’espoir 
de faire son travail sur le plan du début. Un seul homme n’y suffirait 
pas. Desorte que, méme si la premiére partie De Genéve a l’ Ermitage, 
était 4 jour il y a quelques années, elle ne |’est plus aujourd’hui; et 
quant aux parties II et III elles ne sont pas 4 jour méme au moment 
de paraitre. Cen’est pas la faute de!l’auteur; |’érudition va trop vite. 
(2) L’attitude de Ducros vis 4 vis de Rousseau est bien moins sévére 4 
la fin qu’au commencement. C’est du reste ]4 une expérience souvent 
répétée: Rousseau étonne et repousse au premier abord, mais si 
on prend la peine de le relire, et de |’étudier encore, on comprend 
mieux sa personnalité et apprécie |’intention honnéte de ses ouvrages 
et leur fond. C’est ce qui est arrivé par exemple 4 Faguet; c’est ce 
qui pourrait arriver sur une plus grande échelle au public entier. 


I] ne reste maintenant qu’a parler des deux ouvrages capitaux des 
derniéres années. 

L’un, dd 4 un Anglais, Political Writings of Rousseau, by C. E. 
Vaughan, M.A., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor, University of Leeds, 
Cambridge University Press, 1915, 2 vols. (aussi Putnam, New York). 
C’est un travail de nombreuses années, et constituant dans sa simpli- 
cité un imposant monument élevé au génie de Rousseau. L/’intro- 
duction générale et les introductions spéciales aux differents morceaux 
réimprimés, sont excellentes de documentation et de jugement. Le 
méme auteur a publié aussi une édition spéciale du Contrat social, 
pour écoles, et qui n’est pas moins remarquable (1918)—et ov il tient 
compte davantage qu’il ne |’avait fait dans le grand ouvrage des 
travaux faits par des savants frangais.! 

L’autre, le travail 4 peu prés parfait de Pierre-Maurice Masson, 
en quatre volumes. D’abord une édition savante de La Profession 


tiques est rel6guée au second plan, mais l’auteur se rattrape en renouvelant ses attaques 
contre l’écrivain des Confessions et des Dialogues. Il serait & désirer que ce volume fat 
beaucoup lu, car le parti-pris—sans parler du manque parfait d’esprit chevaleresque vis & 
vis de celui qu'on définit comme un malade—est si 6vident que la victime ne pourra 
qu’en profiter dans l’esprit du lecteur. 

1 Nous avons fait une analyse détaillée de l’ouvrage dans Philosophical Review, March, 
1917, pp. 214-27; et Rev. d' Hist. Litt., 1920, pp. 290-97. 
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de foi du Vicaire savoyard (Hachette, 1914, grand in 8, 608 p.). Puis 
trois volumes: La religion de J. J. Rousseau: (1) La formation reli- 
gieuse, (2) La Profession de foi, (3) Rousseau et la restauration religieuse 
(Hachette, 1916).! 

Les mots suffisent 4 peine pour exprimer |’admiration qu’on 
éprouve devant ce travail prodigieux; prodigieux d’érudition neuve 
et alerte, prodigieux d’intelligence, apport (et legs) de la génération 
francaise de la guerre au monde de la pensée—dont les derniéres 
épreuves ont été corrigées dans les tranchées, peu avant qu’un obus 
imbécile frappét de mort instantanée le jeune officier.? 

Masson était un savant qui ne voulait point que son érudition 
fat stérile, qui n’oubliait point que le présent n’est qu’une continuation 
du passé, et qui savait qu’il ne fallait point essayer d’aller 4 l’encontre 
des faits; et dés lors, sans perdre de temps et d’énergie 4 maudire ou 
a bénir, il consacra son temps 4 comprendre comment il se faisait que 
Rousseau était présent si fort dans la pensée contemporaine: le 
comprendre, en somme, c’était justifier le fait. Nous avons souligné 
plus haut comment Brunetiére, écrivain catholique, avait, ma 
par une probité qui l’honore poussé 4 |’étude du protestant Rousseau, 
et y avait poussé avec la méme énergie avec laquelle il avait poussé 4 
l'étude du catholique Bossuet; c’était surtout la pensée religieuse de 
Rousseau qui avait retenu son attention. Mais il avait dQ renoncer 4 
cette étude profonde. Eh bien, ce que le grand maitre Brunetiére 
avait désiré voir accompli, le jeune maitre Masson I’a réalisé—et cela 
dans la méme disposition de sévére impartialité. L’esprit de Masson 
était tourné du méme cété que celui de Brunetiére; il avait une Ame 
clairement catholique, mais il a rendu un témoignage éclatant a 
Rousseau. Il a franchement reconnu au philosophe de Genéve la 
part du lion dans Ja renaissance catholique de la France; il ne s’est 
pas laissé arréter dans Emile, ou dans le Contrat, ou ailleurs encore, 
par quelques boutades contre Jes prétres; mais ayant approfondi les 
choses, il est arrivé 4 cette conviction que l’esprit austére et religieux 
de Rousseau avait sauvé la France du plus grand des périls. Non 
seulement Masson I’a dit et il l’a cru, mais il en a convaincu les autres. 
Il a forcé la Revue des Deux Mondes (nous disons La Revue des Deux 
Mondes!) 4 imprimer que Rousseau avait “l’Ame trop haute” pour 


1 Compte-rendu dans Modern Philology, Nov. 1917, pp. 121-25, par I. Babbitt. 
2 Profondément émue de cette mort, l’université de Paris décerna ‘‘ post mortem"’ le 
dipldme de Docteur és Lettres 4 Pierre-Maurice Masson. 
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étre mis 4 cété de Voltaire et des autres “écraseurs de |’Infime,” car 
il y a “dans la moindre page de Rousseau plus de résonnance intérieure 
que dans les 60 volumes de Voltaire.’”” Enfin—le mot y est—Chateau- 
briand est appelé un “converti de Rousseau”’ (15 mai 1921, V. Giraud, 
“J. J. Rousseau, prophéte religieux,” pp. 430, 441). Est-il besoin 
de le dire, le Rousseau 4 la fois austére et religieux, enthousiaste 
et raisonneur—sinon toujours raisonnable—de Masson est 4 peu prés 
l’opposé du Rousseau, énerguméne romantique, de la critique bruyante. 

Nous pouvons étre fiers, nous qui faisons de |’érudition, que dans 
deux domaines déja, celui de la philosophie religieuse et celui de la 
philosophie politique, |’érudition ait fait comprendre la od jusqu’alors 
une vaine passion prétendait juger. Peu a peu d’autre domaines 
seront éclairés et compris grice 4 une saine érudition. La critique 
rousseauiste des derniéres années remet curieusement en mémoire 
le fameux mot de Bacon sur la religion, et nous pourrions dire en nous 
inspirant de ce mot: ‘Un peu d’érudition écarte de Rousseau, beau- 
coup d’érudition y raméne.”’ 


Quelle est dans ces derniéres décades, la part de l’Amérique dans 
l’étude des problémes concernant Rousseau ? 

La situation est—toutes proportions gardées—a peu prés la méme 
qu’en Europe, c’est 4 dire que Jes critiques les plus retentissants 
ont été ceux qui, disciples dociles des Lemaitre, Lasserre, Seilliére, 
avaient de Rousseau “l’horreur sacrée.” Les plus insignes sont 
Paul Elmer More, l’auteur des Shelburne Essays, et qui un jour 
vida toute son exécration de Rousseau dans un volume spécial Drift 
of Romanticism (1913), et Irving Babbitt, qui a consacré une vie de 
beau talent 4 tenter d’exorciser Rousseau du systéme moral et social 
de ]’Amérique; il le fit dans une succession de volumes dont Rousseau 
and Romanticism (1919) est—peut-étre—le dernier; en tous cas ce 
volume résume tous les autres.! 

Sur Jes flanes de ces voleans fument quelques fumerolles. L’une 
des plus surprenantes manifestations de manque de compréhension 
sympathique est celle d’un professeur de philosophie (Voir Journal 
of Ethics, October, 1915), ... souvent les professeurs de philosophie 
en Amérique avaient d’abord étudié la théologie du Dieu de charité. 


Une autre, affligeante aussi, car ce besoin de juger avant d’avoir 


1 Nous avons apprécié cet ouvrage en détail dans le Journal of Philosophy (New 
York), January, 1920. M. Babbitt a r6pondu le 25 mars, méme revue, pp. 186-91. 
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compris y est. péniblement apparent, se trouve dans un article du 
Political Science Quarterly, September, 1909, J.-J. Rousseau; article 
reproduit tel quel comme premier chapitre d’un gros ouvrage 
Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer qui parut chez Macmillan, 
New York, 1920 (cf. compte rendu, Annales J.J.R., VI, 1910), 
pp. 325-26. 

Or, d’abord, n’oublions pas que |’on doit aux hommes de disposi- 
tions si ardentes d’avoir proprement attiré |’attention vers le “fruit 
défendu.”” Disons bien ensuite qu’a cété d’eux, il y a ceux aussi 
qui font moins de bruit, et néanmoins un travail utile. Rappelons 
Ja thése de W. U. D. Vreeland, écrite 4 l’instigation des professeurs 
de l’université de Genéve, Etude sur les rapports littéraires entre 
VAngleterre et Genéve jusqu’d la publication de la Nouvelle Héloise 
(1901), destinée 4 réfuter Joseph Texte dont les théories (mais non 
’érudition) sont de plus en plus abandonnées. Rappelons les noms 
de Chr. Gauss, de E. L. Shanks, qui par la plume et la parole ont fait. 
connaitre mieux Rousseau. Rappelons la publication, en 1920, par 
8S. G. Patterson, chez Putnam 4 New York, de |’ Etat de Guerre, and 
Projet de Paix Perpétuelle. Rappelons une monographie de Rousseau 
a Paris de 1770-1778, de Mile Elizabeth Foster, dans les “Smith 
College Studies” (1921). Et nous savons que plusieurs savants 
Américains travaillent sur Rousseau. Dans bien des universités 
des cours spéciaux sur Rousseau sont offerts. Enfin cette année 
méme 1921-22 deux livres, destinés aux classes américaines sont 
sorties de presse (l’un édité 4 la Princeton Press, et l’autre chez 
D. C. Heath and Co); les directeurs des maisons d’éditions améri- 
caines—gens prudents—ne les eussent pas imprimés s’ils n’en eussent 
senti le besoin. 

Donc |’Amérique prend sa part dans le mouvement rousseauiste.! 
Nous voudrions, avant de finir, attirer l’attention sur un travail tout 
récent: The Theory of Natural Goodness in Rousseau’s ‘Nouvelle 
Héloise,” par G. R. Havens, Modern Language Notes, November, 
1921. La signification de cet article est grande; il montre que |’érudi- 
tion américaine s’est rangée du bon cété finalement—car M. Havens 
est un jeune—c’est 4 dire du cété de la science patiente et calme. En 
somme la lutte mondiale autour du nom de Rousseau avait fini, 
grice aux Rousseauphobes semés sur toute la surface du globe, par 

1 On peut le suivre en lisant chaque année les Annales J.J.R., rubrique “ Etats-Unis.” 
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se concentrer principalement sur un point: ce qu’on attaquait tou- 
jours chez Rousseau, ce qu’on signalait comme dangereux avant 
tout, c’était ce qu’on désignait d’un mot son “‘romantisme,”’ c’est 
a dire d’avoir ouvert Ja voie 4 toutes les fantaisies, 4 toutes les an- 
archies, 4 tous les impérialismes. A la fin, il a bien fallu se demander: 
mais, au fond, l’accusation d’individualisme sans mesure est-elle 
justifiée? Aprés tout, il y eut des gens intelligents qui accusérent 
Rousseau du contraire; tel Faguet, qui, depuis longtemps soutenait 
que Rousseau lui apparaissait comme le plus formidable anti-indi- 
vidualiste qui ait jamais écrit, et que le Contrat social lui paraissait 
le code anti-libertaire par excellence. Qui a raison? Donec, en 
Amérique comme ailleurs—et tandis que ceux que nous avons déja 
nommés y allaient de leurs envolées, invoquant tour a tour 4 propos de 
Rousseau les philosophies les plus lointaines, |’Alexandrinisme, le 
Manichéisme, le Gnosticisme, et les écrivains Jes moins antiques, 
Walter Pater, Oscar Wilde, Fiona MacLeod, ete.—d’autres étudiaient 
attentivement les textes de Rousseau. C’est ainsi que M. Havens fut 
conduit a scruter ]’ouvrage le plus suspect, le plus malmené des Rous- 
seauphobes, La Nouvelle Héloise. Si sa méthode de dénombrer, et 
d’aligner des citations sous des chefs différents n’avait rien d’autre 
en sa faveur, elle garderait au moins contre |’impressionisme. Le 
résultat, c’est que l’auteur se voit forcé d’écrire des phrases comme 
celles-ci: ‘In support of the combat theory of virtue [que la vertu 
consiste en un combat contre les sollicitations des instincts de la 
nature] there are, strange as that may seem in the light of traditional 
views regarding Jean-Jacques, many more passages than there are in 
favor of other theories of life and conduct” (p. 390). “ Explanation 
may account for the fact, it does not dispose of it” (p. 392). “He 
[Rousseau] is more conservative than radical, clinging instinctively 
to much of his calvinistie heritage” (p. 393). Une citationg encore: 
Rousseau estime que “man now is not good, but possesses bad tend- 
encies and must fight to overcome these evil inclinations. Hence 
virtue requires a moral] struggle (pp. 393-94).”’ Alors, si, par hasard, 
il prenait fantaisie aux pourfendeurs de Rousseau de relire Rousseau 
tout simplement, sans idées précongues ... Mais, tréve de réveries 
“romantiques.””! 

1 Nous savons bien ce que les critiques de Rousseau, qui ne veulent voir en lui qu'un 


dangereux individualiste répondront—ce que M. Seilliére a répondu d’avance dans ses 


Etapes du Mysticisme passionnel (1919): ‘*... Milord Edouard aura pourtant ses heures 
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Les travaux de Ja jeune génération de professeurs américains 
comme Havens, Patterson, E. H. Wright, Goodyear, font favorable- 
ment augurer de l’avenir. Cette constatation, qui est une garantie, 
nous suffit. Et aprés tout, ne l’oublions pas, c’est en Amérique que 
fut écrit par l’une des plus grandes autorités; |’une des rares apprécia- 
tions impartiales de Rousseau en pays anglo-saxon. Nous voulons 
parler de |’essai de James Russell Lowell: Rousseau and the Senti- 
mentalists (1867). Sans doute, on-peut penser que |’Amérique est 
de tous les pays de la terre celui ot régne le plus de misére, est le plus 
retardé en progrés de toute sorte; mais si on ne le pense pas ces 
mots de Lowell sont intéressants (Lowell rappelle un passage de 
Boswell) : 

One evening at the Mitre, Johnson said sarcastically to me, ‘‘ It seems, sir, 
you have kept very good company abroad—Rousseau and Wilkes!” I 
answered with a smile, “My dear sir, you don’t call Rousseau bad company; 
do you really think him a bad man?” Johnson: “Sir, if you are talking 
jestingly of this, I don’t talk with you. If you mean to be serious, I think 
him one of the worst men, a rascal who ought to be hunted out of society, as 
he has been. Three or four nations have expelled him, and it is a shame 
that he is protected in this country. Rousseau, sir, is a very bad man. I 
would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation, than that of any felon 
who has gone from Old Bayley these many years. Yes, I should like to 
have him work in the plantations.”—We were the plantations then, and 
Rousseau was destined to work there in another and much more wonderful 
fashion than the gruff old Ursa Major imagined”’ [pp. 176-77]. 


Lowell n’est pas un fanatique de Rousseau. Ohnon! Qu’on lise 
seulement sa page 187. Mais il est équitable. I] reconnait qu’on 
peut sans étre maJhonnéte en morale et ignoble en intellect, voir en 


de clairvoyance puisque certain jour il s’adresse en ces termes 4 l’'amant de Julie: ‘ Voyons 
ton ouvrage? Quelle réponse tiens-tu préte au Juge supréme qui te demandera compte 


de ton temps? ... J'ai séduit une honnéte fille. ... J'ai perdu l’espoir de corrompre une 
honnéte femme. Me voila forcé d'étre homme de bien. J’aime mieux mourir ... Homme 
petit et faible ... Sors de l’enfance! Sois homme une fois avant la mort! ... Malheureux 


si Julie était faible tu succomberais demain et tu ne serais qu'un vil adultére!’’ Mais 
Rousseau ne parle ainsi de son alter ego que du bout des lévres et sans désirer qu’on le 
prenne au sérieux ...’’’ (p. 25). Comme c’est simple! Pourquoi se géner? Quand 
Rousseau écrit quelquechose qui est d’accord avec l’opinion que M. Seilliére s’est faite 
de lui, on cite Rousseau. Et quand Rousseau écrit quelquechose qui n'est pas d’accord 
avec cette opinion faite d’avance, on le cite encore—ajoutant seulement: Mais Rousseau 
n’en pense pas un mot; tout 4 l'heure il disait ce qu’il pensait; cette fois il dit ce qu'il 
ne pense pas. Et d’ailleurs, foin de tous ceux qui jusqu’aujourd’hui ont pensé que Rous- 
seau avait quelque admiration pour les Anglais. (Du reste, il y a dans cette citation par 
M. Seilliére une petite facon de cuisiner les phrases de Rousseau dont nous aurons peut- 
étre a dire un mot quelque jour). 
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Rousseau un homme sérieux. “In nearly all that he wrote his leading 
object was the good of his kind. .... There is no such thing as 
scoffing in his writings” (p. 188). II insiste sur ceci que Rousseau 
n’était pas un écrivain a s’abandonner 4 la divagation, mais au con- 
trairie, il était conséquent: ‘He had the fortitude to follow his logic 
wherever it led him” (p. 188). D’ailleurs il ne croit pas que Rousseau 
fat aussi responsable de sa notoriété dans la persécution que ceux qui 
le persécutérent; et si on veut nommer le vrai pére spirituel de René 
lequel: “dans son délire avait été jusqu’a désirer d’éprouver un mal- 
heur pour avoir du moins un objet réel de souffrance,” c’est Pétrarque 
qu’il faut nommer: voila le “first great example of the degenerate 
modern tendency” (p. 199). Cela ne nous regarde plus—mais comme 
c’est vrai! Enfin, supposé que Rousseau préchat des choses incon- 
cevables 4 certains esprits, Lowell ose écrire ces mots qui doivent 
faire réfléchir certains écrivains qui versent leur mépris sur Rousseau 
du haut de leur propre aristocratie intellectuelle: “Have we any 
right to judge this man after our blunt English fashion, and condemn 
him, as we are wont to do, on the finding of a jury of average house- 
holders?” (p. 214). 

On lit peu Lowell aujourd’hui en Amérique, on préfére les crit- 
iques plus “excitants’—mais on le relira puisqu’on commence a 


relire Rousseau. 
ALBERT SCHINZ 
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THE FORMATION OF VOICELESS CONSONANTS 
IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


It is instructive to note the different manner in which the French 
and English employ the lips in pronouncing words like bow, 
beau; few, feu; etc. In English, the lips, not being required in 
advanced position for the production of the consonant, are close 
against the gums for b and f and, following the explosion of the 
consonant, advance slowly into the forward position required by 
the vowel. This slow changing movement renders the production 
of a pure vowel impossible. The French manner is quite different: 
in order to facilitate the rapidity of transition from consonant to 
vowel, the consonant is pronounced with the lips anticipating the 
position requisite for the vowel: thus, in beau, the lips are advanced 
before pronouncing b, in such manner that during the explosion of 
the b, as a result of a slight separation, they assume the position for 
6(eau). 

This preparation of the vowel before pronouncing the preceding 
consonant is not confined to the action of the lips alone. In the 
production of the voiceless consonants, the vocal cords may be in a 
state of relaxation leaving a large V-shaped opening through which 
the air may pass, or on the contrary, the vocal cords may be under 
tension and partly closed in preparation for the following vowel. 

If fine and vine are pronounced one after the other, holding the 
back of the hand half an inch in front of the mouth, a much stronger 
current of air is felt accompanying the explosion of the f than of the 
v. The vocal cords are relaxed and wide open for the f and consider- 
able time is required to change from this open position to the narrow 
slit necessary for the production of the following diphthong; but v 
in vine being a voiced consonant, the vocal cords form a narrow slit 
during its production as well as during the articulation of the follow- 
ing diphthong. With the same pressure exerted on the air in the 
lungs, much air may pass through the large opening of the vocal 
cords for f and relatively little through the narrow slit for v. 
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When f and v are pronounced by a Frenchman, there is little or 
no appreciable difference in the amount of air accompanying their 
production. As with the lips in the pronunciation of beau, the 
Frenchman anticipates the following vowel with the vocal cords in 
such manner as to permit of a rapid transition from consonant to 
vowel: the cords are under tension and the opening is narrowed as 
much as possible without causing the voiceless consonant to go over 
into the corresponding voiced consonant. 

English-speaking people may try the following experiment: 
pronounce fine and vine noticing with the back of the hand the 
difference in the volume of air emitted during the production of 
each; then, prepare to pronounce vine until a feeling of tension and 
muscular effort is felt in the larynx; maintain this feeling of tension 
and pronounce fine. The “breathiness” of the f will have dis- 
appeared. The same experiment with b, p; d, t; g, k; j, ch; 2, s; 
is equally successful. 

Nevertheless, a certain amount of breath accompanies the pro- 
duction of the French voiceless consonants and from a comparison 
of the tracings for French face (Fig. 1a) pronounced by Mr. Paillard 
and English face (Fig. 1b) by Mr. Bovée (American), or of théédtre 
and theater or of tremble (Fig. 2a) pronounced by Mr. Paillard and 
English tremble (Fig. 2b), it will be seen that the difference in the 
amount of the explosion in French and English is not always very 
appreciable. Usually, however, the explosion is not so marked in 
French (ef. Figs. 3, cette, Abbé Rousselot, and 4, sage, Mr. Jackson; 
5, fermer, Abbé Rousselot, and 6, former, Mr. Jackson; 7a, tome, Mr. 
Lote, and 7b, tome, Mr. Jackson; 8a [il se] couche, Mr. Paillard; and 
Fig. 8b, couch, Mr. Bovée), and it never lasts solong. If the enuncia- 
tions are equally energetic, the explosion accompanying voiceless 
consonants is stronger and lasts longer in English than it does in 
French. 

The experiment frequently recommended of holding a lighted 
match in front of the lips to test for French p, t, k is worthless. By 
pronouncing gently, an American may retain the English arrange- 
ment of the vocal cords and yet not blow out the match; on the 


1 See my article, Modern Philology, Vol. XIX, No. 3, pp. 332, 333, figures 19, 20. 
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other hand, a Frenchman pronouncing with some little force, will 
extinguish the match. The result, as long as the American pro- 
nunciation is gentle, is a fair counterfeit of the French, but in reality 
nothing is changed by this exercise and in a normally energetic 
pronunciation the characteristic aspiration remains audible. 

The aspiration of f, s, ch is less noticeable than that of p, t, k 
since in pronouncing s or ch or f little air can pass through the com- 
paratively small opening between tongue and palate or lower lip 
and upper teeth. 

According to Klinghardt: 


All Frenchmen pronounce initial p, t, k without “hauch”’ [breathiness] 
and final p, t, k with “hauch,” and form p in such manner that the explosion 
of the lips is brought about by an upward movement of the closed glottis, 
the vocal cords passing in the syllable pa from a position of complete closure 
for p to that of a narrow slit for a so that so little “lung” air may escape as 
to make the formation of a “hauch” [breathiness or noticeable explosion 
after the consonant] impossible; on the other hand, in the syllable ap, the 
vocal cords are not prevented as they open from the closed p positien from 
assuming their normal position, but before this position is reached sufficient 
air escapes to form ‘‘hauchgeriéusch” in the mouth; this “‘hauchgeriusch”’ 
is of relatively short duration because of the fact that the “sprechmechan- 
ismus”’ instinctively regards its task as accomplished with the completion of 
the p-explosion, stops any special pressure on the air [in the lungs] and 
passes over to normal breathing!? 


1“C’est avec le plus grand intérét que j'ai lu l'article de Klinghardt sur ce sujet 
dans les Neuere Sprachen de mai. Aussit6t lu, j’ai voulu répéter les expériences dont 
il parle. Et ... je ne suis pas arrivé au méme résultat! 

La chose n’est pas nouvelle. En 1900, j’ai vu Klinghardt et Walter chercher & 
rendre sensible la différence entre la syllabe qui est en allemand et en francais, en tenant 
une allumette allumée devant leur bouche: l’allumette continuait 4 brfler avec un p 
francais, s’6teignait avec un p allemand. Enchanté je rentre chez moi, j’enflamme une 
allumette, je la mets devant ma bouche, je pronounce pa 4 la francaise: l'allumette 
s'é6teint. Je recommence dix fois, vingt fois, mon allumette s’éteint toujours. Je suis 
forcé de conclure que le ‘‘ p francais’’ de mes amis allemands est sensiblement différent 
du mien, et probablement n'est pas un p francais, bien qu’d l’oreille il y ressemble 
beaucoup.’’—Paul Passy, Neuere Sprachen, July, 1906, p. 253. 


2“‘Jedermann weiss, dass die franzésischen Tenues von den deutschen verschieden 
sind; jedermann weiss auch, dass der unterschied der bildung und lautwirkung beider kon- 
sonantengruppen darin besteht, dass die explosion, welche deutsche wie franzésische 
p, t, k kennzeichnet, im deutschen von nach folgendem hauch begleitet ist, im franzés- 
ischen aber nicht.’ 

“1. Deutsch. Wenn ich die deutschen silben, p, t, k bilde, so steht im augenblick 
vor der explosiven ‘éffnung’ der anlaute [p, t, k] der ganze weg von den luftgefiillten 
lungen bis zur stelle des lippen—bzw. zungenschlusses vollstindig offen: die stimmlippen 
{stimmbinder] des kehlkopfes sind weitauseinander gesperrt. Durch muskeldruck auf 
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If this theory of the production of p, t, k were true, the tracings 
should show a marked explosion after end consonants, but little or 
none after beginning consonants. This is not the case. In a pro- 
nunciation lacking in energy, the final explosion may be scarcely 
discernible on the tracing, and the explosion after a beginning con- 
sonant is often very marked; in no case is there anything to indicate 
that the nature of the explosion of beginning French p, t, k is different 
from that of final p, t, k. Again the theory that the glottis is entirely 
closed during the production of p, t, k (French) accounts neither for 
the duration nor the force of the aspiration in an energetic 


pronunciation. 
The true explanation of the final explosions is found in the fact 


that all end consonants in English and in German are “final” con- 
sonants; that is, they are pronounced by means of a preceding vowel; 
and that all end consonants in French are “initial”; that is, they are 


die lungen treibe ich luft nach oben, gegen die schlussstelle hin, der schluss wird 
gesprengt, und die unter genanntem druck ausstrémende luft bringt solange an den 
wiinden des kehlkopfes, des rachens und des mundes reibegeriiusch [‘hauch’] hervor, bis 
die behufs bildung des stimmtons fiir a rasch sich einander nihernden stimmlippen 
‘tonlage’ erreicht haben, und durch die zwischen ihnen verbleibende ritze [‘stimmritze’] 
nicht mehr luft genug dringen kann, um noch wie vorher, reibegeriusch in rachen und 
mund zu erzeugen. Man sieht: bei solcher articulation muss notwendig zwischen dem 
augenblick der explosion und dem anschlag des a-tons ‘hauch’ entstehen. 

“2. Franzésisch. Bei bildung der franzésischen silben pa, ta, ka dagegen ist der 
luftweg zwischen lunge und schlussstelle des mundes durch vollstiindigen schluss des 
kehlkopfes mittelst der fest aneinander gelegten stimmlippen unterbrochen. Daher 
kann die explosion auch nicht durch muskeldruck auf die lungen und druck der so 
nach oben ausgetriebenen lungenluft erfolgen, sondern sie wird auf anderem wege 
bewirkt. Es ist niimlich der kehlkopf unter anderem auch mittelst der muskelbiindel 
der zu beiden seiten des ziipfchens [uvula] nach sich hinabziehenden ‘gaumenbogen’ 
am schiidel (zuniichst am ‘weichengaumen’] aufgehiingt. Verkiirzt man diese muskel- 
biindel durch zusammenziehung, so wird dadurch der [geschlossene!] kehlkopf ein wenig 
nach oben gezogen. ... . Diese pressung der mundluft diussert sich in druck auf den 
letztgenannten schluss und bewirkt explosive lésung desselben; reibegeriiusche bildende 
lungenluft kann gar nicht nachstirzen, da im augenblick der explosion der kehlkopf noch 
geschlossen ist und auch nach seiner 6ffnung sich nur bis auf den durchmesser der zur 
bildung des stimmtones fiir a notwendigen ‘stimmritze’ éffnet. Durch diesen winzigen 
spalt kann, noch bevor die rhythmischen schwingen fiir a einsetzen, schlechterdings nicht 
so Viel luft ausstrémen, das dadurch reibegeriiusch in den weiten riiumen des rachens und 
des mundes erzeugt wiirde. 

“Die vollistiindige wesensverschiedenheit der deutschen und der franzésischen 
artikulation bei der bildung von p, ‘, & besteht also darin, dass bei deutscher aussprache 
durch druck auf die lungen lungen luft durch den offenen kehlkopf nach aussen getrieben 
wird, bei franzésischer aussprache aber durch hebung des geschlossenen kehlkopfs mund- 
(und rachen-) luft nach aussen stiirzt. Der druck der letzteren ist natiirlich augen- 
blicklich erschépft, der dem grossen luftreservoir der lungen entstammende kann lange 
anhalten.'’—H. Klinghardt, ‘‘ Die verschiedene Bildung der Tenues im Franziésischen 
und Deutschen,"’ Neuere Sprachen, Mai 1906, Band XIV, Heft 2. 
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pronounced by a following explosion or indistinct “voiceless” or 
“voiced” vowel.'! It is owing to this that final p, t, k (s, sh, f) in 
English, though marked by a strong aspiration when they begin a 
syllable, are not “breathy” at the end of a word, and that in French, 
p, t, k (s, ch, f) at the end of a word are accompanied by a distinct 
explosion. 
MECHANISM AND POSITION 

The great similarity of differences between French sounds and 
English sounds indicates the probability of a single cause determining 
the variations in the treatment of diphthongs, in the earlier function- 
ing of the vocal cords during the production of consonants, and the 
differences in the length of consonants and in the position of con- 
sonants and vowels. 

The French manner of pronouncing bel is conducive to the pro- 
duction of a ,. ure vowel since the stoppage of breath and the relative 





To Klinghardt’s explanation that the entire difference in the German (English) and 
French articulation of p, t, k consists in the fact that in the German articulation air from 
the lungs is driven through the open glottis and that in the French pronunciation through 
raising of the closed larynx air is forced out of mouth (and throat), the air from the lungs 
lasting a long time, but the air from the mouth and throat being immediately ex- 
hausted, Paul Passy objects: ‘‘ Au point de vue del'investigation scientifique je crois que 
la question mérite d’étre élucidée. Il y a d’abord un point 4 noter, c’est que les plosives 
finales sont assez fortement aspirées en francais, dans des mots comme cap, nette, roc; 
Klinghardt ne parait pas y avoir réfiéchi, je ne sais pas trop comment ¢a cadre avec sa 
théorie.’’— Neuere Sprachen, Mai 1906. 

And Klinghardt replies: ‘‘P. hat gewiss recht: alle franzosen sprechen ihre anlau- 
tende p, t, k ohne hauch, ihre auslautenden mit hauch. Warum muss das so sein bei 
einer artikulation, wie ich sie auf ihrer seite annehme? Nun, wenn sie wirklich, wie 
ich meine, ihre p so bilden, dass sie die lippenexplosion durch emporrucken des 
geschlossenen kehlkopfes herbeifiihren, so kénnen eben bei ihnen die chordae vocales, 
wenn dieselben in der silbe pa von der zu p gehdérigen schlussstellung tibergehen zu der 
von a bedingten parallelstellung [so eng aneinander, dass beriihrung nur ausgeschlossen 
ist], bloss so wenig ‘lungen’-luft austreten lassen, dass von einer hauchbildung keine rede 
ist. Dagegen in der silbe ap werden die ch. v. bei ihrer 6ffnungsbewegung nach der 
explosion des p durch nichts gehindert, dieselbe bis zu ihrer normalen atmungsweite 
auszufiihren; aber noch bevor diese erreicht ist, tritt von allein tiberreichlich und mit 
hinreichendem druck luft aus, um im mundraume hauchgeriusch zu bilden. Dass 
dieses relatif schnell aufhért, hat seinen grund darin, dass der sprechmechanismus 
instinktiv mit ausfiihrung der p-explosion seine aufgabe fiir erledigt ansieht, jede beson- 
dere druckanstellung einstellt und zur regelmissigen atmung tibergeht. 

“Also der von mir geschilderte mechanismus der p-artikulation schliesst bei 
unmittelbarer nachfolge von a [pa] die méglichkeit der hauchbildung oder aspiration 
aus, kann aber bei unmittelbarer nachfolge von regelmissiger atmung [ap] die entstehung 
eines hauchgeriiusches gar nicht verhindern. Und damit, scheint mir, habe ich den von 
P. an cap, nette, roc, gekniipften einwand erledigt.’’—Klinghardt, Neuere Sprachen, 1906, 
p. 312. 

1 See my article, Modern Philology, Vol. XIV, pp. 93-102. 
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pause after the e make any change of position during the produc- 
tion of the vowel in anticipation of the following consonant unneces- 
sary. The English manner of pronouncing “final’’ consonants makes 
the production of diphthongs inevitable. Since end consonants in 
English are produced by means of the preceding vowel, there is 
always a movement of closure during the production of a vowel 
followed by a consonant in the same syllable, and this habit of 
closure persists even when the vowel is final or in the pronunciation 
of a series of the same vowel; it is this combination of gradual 
change of position and continued production of sound that character- 
izes the true diphthong as opposed to the French variety consisting 
of a semi-consonant followed by a pure vowel. 

It has been observed that the vocal cords vibrate in French during 
the tension of b, g, d and all voiced consonants. The pronunciation 
of these consonants begins while the position of tension is being held, 
and by a comparison of figures 17, 18, 19, 21, and 22 (Modern Phil- 
ology, Vol. XIX, pp. 331, 332, 333, and 334) it will be seen that the 
positions for the consonants are held much longer in French than in 
English. It is evident also from a comparison of figures 1, 2, 5, 
(Modern Philology, Vol. XIX, pp. 322, 323, 325, and 331) that the 
voiceless consonants in general are held a length of time equal to that 
of the corresponding voiced consonants. In the case of the continu- 
ants, the consonant is prolonged or “vocalized”’; in the case of the 
explosives p, k, t the position of closure is held in silence some time 
before the explosion of the consonant takes place. In the production 
of English voiced consonants, the beginning of the vibration of the 
vocal cords is almost simultaneous with the leaving of the consonant 
position; voiceless consonants, even the continuants are not pro- 
longed, but the position of tension is jeft immediately (cf. English sh 
and French ch as in shall and chaque). Because of the continuous 
pronunciation of English, a consonant between two vowels as 1 in fol- 
low is only a point of transition and because of this transition or move- 
ment, the consonant position of closure is held but a short time or in 
reality is not held at all since there is continual change of position; 
on the other hand, the French mechanism with its pause and stoppage 
of breath before consonants lends itself to the holding of the con- 
sonant position and the consequent lengthening of the consonant. 
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Moreover in a great number of consonant groups, the English 
manner of pronouncing an end-consonant (as a “‘final’’ consonant) 
after a vowel brings about a shortening of the consonant; this short 
consonant, in the majority of cases a necessary product of the 
mechanism, comes to be used everywhere. Thus in the word some- 
body, the English speaking person pronounces the m with the vowel 
o of some as he closes his lips, and then pronounces the 6 with the 
vowel o of body as he opens his lips. In order to pronounce both 
m and b, the American makes but one movement of opening and 
closing the lips. A Frenchman must close and open his lips for 
m and then must close and open them again for b. It is evi- 
dent that if the movements are made at the same rate of speed, 
the French consonants are twice as long as the English con- 
sonants. 

A comparison of French and English vowels and consonants 
reveals striking common differences: front vowels, i, é, é are pro- 
nounced with the tongue in a more forward position in French than in 
English—in pronouncing open é, for example, the point of the French- 
man’s tongue is very close to the front lower teeth, the Englishman’s 
tongue in pronouncing the corresponding sound of “short e”’ is with- 
drawn a quarter of an inch or more in the mouth. This may be 
observed with the eye without the aid of the artificial palate. The 
back vowels u and o are more closed and produced with the point of 
the tongue farther back in French than in English. 

The position for g and k is farther forward in English than in 
French, and the position for ¢, d, n, l, ch (English sh), 7 (English zh), 
is farther back in English than in French. 

Is this similarity of differences accidental? In pronouncing peck, 
the tongue assumes position against the palate for k while the vowel 
e is still being produced, the k position is thus taken by the tongue 
without entirely relinquishing the position for e—the tongue attempts 
to adapt itself to the position of vowel and consonant simultaneously, 
and as this is physically impossible, the k shifts forward and the e 
back. In like manner, in bowl, the tongue assumes the / position 
while still striving to maintain the o position and in consequence the 
o is shifted forward, is not as closed, and the / is produced farther 
back. 
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In French, the jaws are separated during the pronunciation of the 
medium o of bonnet, but the jaws are nearly closed again before plac- 
ing the tongue in position for n and, without effort, the tongue takes 
a forward position for the consonant; in English bonnet, because the 
n is pronounced by means of the preceding 0, the tongue must take 
position for the consonant while the jaws are still separated for the 
vowel. In French, the tongue in position for n may be said to form 
the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle having a long base and 
a short side; in English, because of the separation of the jaws, the 
side of the triangle is lengthened, thus increasing the length of 
the hypothenuse. The English mechanism does not permit of the 
shortening of the side of the triangle as in French, but it does permit 
of the shortening of the base and the consequent shortening of the 
hypothenuse and this is done by the tongue taking position for the 
n, not on the teeth, but back of them on the hard palate, and any 
unusual muscular effort on the part of the tongue is thus avoided. 

The explanation of the differences in position of the other vowels 
and consonants is the same as given for e and 9, | and n. 

Such differences of position do not account for the acoustic 
differences of the consonants; the positions noted by the phoneticians 
are static or rather only points in a multitude of positions of move- 
ment and do not take into account how the positions are reached and 
left or how the breath is used during this movement, and any one of 
the neglected points of movement is just as important as the positions 
noted. As static positions they have little or negligible importance 
and are not fundamental but incidental and are determined by the 
control of the breath and the closely related general movement or 
mechanism. These positions are not a cause but a result. 


JAMES L. BARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 








ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GRETCHEN-THEME 
IN FAUST! 


The present investigation owes its origin to two but recently 
available publications, one by a Goethe scholar? of eminence, the 
other by a layman,’ whose work betrays the amateur but reveals an 
important truth. 

The first is by Wilhelm Bode, author of the voluminous biography 
of Goethe, now appearing, whose skill in gathering and arranging 
material is seen to great advantage in this monograph, in which are 
sketched “the fortunes of Friederike Brion, before and after her 
death.”’ Lest a fate as cruel as that of the Lesbian poetess in Attic 
Comedy overtake the poetical figure of Goethe’s first love, the 
scholar Bode has curbed eulogy and caricature, he has parted 
truth from fiction in the array of literature that for more than a 
century has collected about the name of Friederike. 

Beginning with the early family history of the Brions, Bode 
gathers together every item of information concerning Friederike 
and the young Goethe, contained in letters, poems, reports of conver- 
sations, interviews of survivors; he adds all the facts and circum- 
stances about the acquaintance of the poet Lenz with Friederike, 
including the poems dedicated to her; then follows the story of the 
subsequent life of Friederike with her parents, as Goethe found them 
in 1779, which continued until 1787; then after the death of the 
parents, her migration with her sister Sophie to the Steinthal, where 
her brother, and later a relative by marriage, occupied the Protestant 
pulpit. The sisters at one time opened a little shop, selling pottery 
and woven wares. At all times Friederike was spoken of as good 
and charitable, as a kind godmother to children whose baptism she 


1A paper read at the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, 
at Baltimore, December 30, 1921. 

2 Die Schicksale der Friederike Brion vor und nach ihrem Tode. Von Wilhelm Bode. 
Berlin: E. 8. Mittler u. Sohn, 1920. 

3 Das Urbild von Goethes Gretchen. Von Otto v. Boenigk. Greifswald: Ratsbuch- 
handlung L. Bamberg, 1914. 
[Mopern PuiLotoer, November, 1922] 18] 
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is recorded to have witnessed, as a sort of loving aunt to the young, 
until she died April 3, 1813, beloved and respected, in her sixty-first 
year. Why had she never married? Perhaps because of her delicate 
health in the years of her youth, perhaps subsequently her taking 
care of her aging parents. 

Bode attempts to draw a realistic picture of Friederike, very tall, 
pale, but animated and of personal charm, inclined to pulmonary 
trouble just as the young Goethe, who had just come through a 
battle for life. Aside from this handicap Goethe was not established 
in life and could not be seriously thinking of marriage. Their parting 
was necessarily a sad event in their young lives, as is not infrequently 
repeated in university towns, when college widows are left behind 
by charming young men of no immediate prospects. Lenz appeared 
as self-appointed successor to Goethe, but he destroyed what affection 
he may have awakened, by his mental attitude of unrestraint. The 
home of the Brions remained hospitable during the life of the parents, 
and among the guests were students of theology and officers. Friede- 
rike and her sisters always spoke well of Goethe. Bode proves beyond 
a question of doubt that to attempt to find the motif of the Kindes- 
mérderin in the Sesenheim idy] is sheer folly or worse. 

The second part of Dichtung und Wahrheit appeared in 1812, and 
contained the story of Goethe’s disguise and introduction in Sesen- 
heim. Friederike might have beheld there her portrait and the com- 
parison with the Vicar of Wakefield’s household. But it is most 
probable that she did not, for the poet’s greatness and his works 
were alike unknown in the village communities of Alsace and Baden, 
where she spent her last years, and no one had heard of a bygone 
acquaintance between a student Goethe and the kindhearted old 
aunt. Nor had she ever appeared to them a forsaken, drooping 
flower—with all her gentleness she was alert and full of good humor, 
as her correspondence testifies to the last. During the last year of 
Friederike’s life Goethe wrote the story of their love and chastised 
himself for desertion. Most probably he did not know! that she was 


1 Ph. Chr. Weyland, a brother of the Weyland who brought Goethe to Sesenheim, 
occupied a high position in the service <f the Duke of Weimar, but the family corre- 
spondence reveals nothing of Friederike, and it is not probable that Goethe had news of 
Friederike through this source. 
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still living, though the memory of her haunted him like the song of 
Solveig. Remarkable is the coincidence, that on the day of Friede- 
rike’s death we find an entry in Goethe’s journal: Biographie, Schluss 
des 3. Bandes, denoting that the poet had completed on that day the 
third part of Dichtung und Wahrheit, which contained the immortal 
literary tribute to her. 

Nothing has hurt the reputation of Goethe more than his volun- 
tary confession of guilt in leaving Friederike, an act paralleled so 
frequently in the lives of men of genius, and attributable so largely to 
the desire for self-development and independence. Goethe has well 
said: “Die Ursachen eines Midchens, das sich zuriickzieht, scheinen 
immer giiltig, des Mannes niemals.” The great historian Niebuhr 
was perhaps the first to express his disapproval of Goethe the man as 
a result of his self-confessed desertion. Very little was known at that 
time of Goethe’s life, and while detractors were busy defaming alter- 
nately the character of the poet or Friederike, the classical philologist, 
August Nike, in 1822 made a pilgrimage to Sesenheim to examine the 
scene of the poet’s love-story. Nike wished to trace two rumors to 
their source, the one, that Friederike had married a nobleman v. Diirk- 
heim (this was a confusion with Lili Schénemann), the other, that 
Goethe had a son by Friederike, and that the boy was compelled to 
enter an unworthy trade as pastry-baker in Strassburg. The latter 
rumor was traced to Pastor Schweppenhiuser of Sesenheim, who, 
though confessing that he had never himself had any personal 
acquaintance with any of the Brions, stated as a fact, that Friederike 
had been seduced by a Catholic priest, Reimbold (alias Reinbold, 
Rheinbold), that there had been a son, and that Goethe had discovered 
Friederike’s fall at the time of his revisiting Sesenheim in 1779 and had 
thereby been deterred from his intention of marrying her. Reaction in 
favor of Friederike naturally set in after such appalling slanders, 
notably after the discovery of Salzmann’s Nachlass, given to the public 
in 1838. Ludwig Tieck had already published a short story, Der Mond- 
stichtige, in 1831, based upon a probable visit to Strassburg and Sesen- 
heim. Alsatian investigators started about the same time. A stu- 
dent of Professor Nike, at Bonn, Heinrich Kruse, in 1835 visited 
Sesenheim and found old Schweppenhauser still alive but unwilling 
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to discuss the evil story he had circulated. He directed the inquirer 
to the oldest survivors among the peasants, who, however, sang the 
praises of the Brion family and particularly of Friederike, and on the 
ugly rumor the “Ochsenwirt”’ replied: “Das hat gewiss der alte 
Pfarrer gesagt, denn sonst weiss kein Mensch im ganzen Dorf etwas 
Andres als lauter Gutes von den Brions.” 

We may ignore the contemptible Plaudereien such as appeared 
from the pen of the feuilletonist Weil and others in the Leipziger 
Zeitung fiir die Elegante Welt. Diintzer refuted them and also laid 
bare certain forgeries. The battle was on again after 1870, when 
Alsace became politically a part of Germany, and Catholics and 
Protestants made of the matter an interchurch controversy. An 
arbiter was thought to be found in a person denominationally un- 
biased, Dr. Johannes Froitzheim, of Jewish descent, who had been 
transferred to Strassburg and was interested in local historical per- 
sonages. But he also had an axe to grind, for he fixed his cannons 
against the Goetheaner, the exclusive guild of Goethe Philologen 
under the leadership of Erich Schmidt. Froitzheim was a painstak- 
ing investigator, but all that he could find was, that in 1787 an 
illegitimate child was baptized in Strassburg with parents named as 
Franziska Wallner and Johann Blumenhold. The Abbé Reimbold(t), 
curate of Sesenheim, had brought the child to Strassburg. With these 
facts Froitzheim constructed an argument that Reimbold must have 
been the father of the child—Friederike, being also of Sesenheim, was 
the mother; they assumed different names at the baptism. Upon 
such a flimsy stock the poisonous flower of Froitzheim’s argumentation 
grew, and his vile purpose of dragging into the mire a most beautiful 
literary tradition was often imitated. Erich Schmidt attacked the 
perpetrator most bitterly and Froitzheim deservedly fell into dis- 
repute as an investigator.! 

It will not be necessary to follow Bode’s outline of succeeding 
investigations, they add little more to our knowledge of the subject. 
The good character of Friederike is clearly established, and Goethe’s 


1 The title of the monograph was: Friederike von Sesenheim, nach geschichtlichen 
Quellen. Von Joh. Froitzheim. Gotha, Perthes, 1892. The writer of this paper care- 
fully examined this and many other works enumerated and outlined by Bode (mostly 
found only in German libraries), and bears witness to the accuracy of his reproductions 
and to his judicial attitude. 
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confession was a noble and generous act. We cannot possibly find 
the model for the Kindesmérderin here. 

The other very suggestive work, Das Urbild von Goethes Gretchen, 
though amateurish in method, points the way toward a solution of 
the problem. The author, Otto v. Boenigk, is confident that he has 
found the original for Goethe’s Gretchen. He found her in the 
chronicles of the city of Stralsund. Her name was Maria Flint. 
The city was under Swedish régime and a large number of soldiers 
were quartered there. Maria Flint was a shoemaker’s daughter. 
She was seduced by a young Swedish officer, who left her. Her par- 
ents died before the birth of her child, from grief at the loss of the 
family honor. The soldiers were supreme and no redress was possible. 
The forsaken girl was confronted with the terrible disgrace of public 
penance, the loss of position and all the respect that made life worth 
living, and in despair she killed her child at the risk of even more 
monstrous punishment, for impalement, burial alive, drowning under 
torture were inflicted in those cruel times; decapitation was con- 
sidered a mild form of punishment for the offense of child murder. 
From the cloister to which presumably Maria had fled for protection, 
came the rumor that she had killed her child. The town council took 
up the case and threw her into prison. Lieutenant Johann Dycke of 
the Husars was not the worst of men, and he offered the prison warden 
700 Reichstaler for her release, but the keeper would not take the 
bribe. The case became a struggle between the authority of the city 
government and the arrogant soldiery. Maria Flint was sentenced 
to death by decapitation, and the reckless young Johann Dycke 
vowed he would break open the prison. True to his word, during the 
early morning hours of October 28, at the head of a band of men 
in disguise with blackened faces, he overpowered the guard stationed 
in doubled numbers in and about the prison, and set the condemned 
young woman free. Great excitement reigned the day following and 
the aggrieved Ratsherren appealed to Stockholm for protection 
against the military. The leaders were punished with a transfer to 
Sweden, including Lieutenant Johann Dycke. A search was made 
for the escaped prisoner, advertisements for her apprehension 
appeared not only in the newspaper of Stralsund, but of many other 
cities also—but no trace of the missing woman could be found. 
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But a miracle came to pass! On December 2 Stralsund was 
again thrown into consternation, Maria Flint had appeared at 
the prison doors and asked to have the sentence executed upon her. 
She declared she had been in service in Dresden and other places, 
but everywhere she had been haunted by the fear of discovery and 
had never had peace. “Es ist so elend, in der Fremde schweifen, 
Und sie werden mich doch ergreifen.”’ She regretted her flight, but 
refused to name anyone who had taken part in her rescue. She 
refused to see her lover; the sincerity of her remorse made a deep 
impression. Strangely none of the Ratsherren thought of pardon. 
Instead, fearing another rescue, they put stronger bars on the win- 
dows and laid chains upon her hands. December 20, 1765, was the 
day of execution, and exactly as Goethe’s words describe the scene: 
“Die Menge driingt sich, man hért sie nicht. Der Platz, die Gassen 
kénnen sie nicht fassen,” the cold-blooded ceremony was performed 
in every detail, though popular sympathy was altogether with the 
stouthearted, repentant woman. The law had to have its blood- 
sacrifice. 

The parallel with Gretchen’s seduction, remorse, and refusal to 
flee with her lover is very startling, and Boenigk claims that Goethe 
must have heard of this case while he was a student at Leipzig. It is 
quite possible, though the proof is lacking. But the important fact 
is, that at this time, all over Central Europe and beyond, the cruelty 
and injustice with which punishment for the crime of child murder 
was inflicted upon the woman and the woman alone, was beginning 
to arouse public sentiment. Just so about a century before the 
barbarity of witchburnings and tortures to extract confessions before 
court, stirred opposition and finally brought abolition. Now, i.e., 
especially in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, the minds 
of young writers were inflamed by this lurid phase of social injustice, 
and they produced a whole category of dramas, novels, lyrics and 
essays on the theme of the child-murderess. The “Stiirmer und 
Driinger’”’ were most productive: Heinrich Leopold Wagner wrote 
Die Kindesmérderin, Reinhold Lenz, Der Hofmeister and Die Soldaten, 
Maler Miiller, Nusskernen, above all Goethe his first part of Faust. 
The poet Biirger wrote a ballad, had plans for a drama on this theme, 
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and was busily engaged on one of the conspicuous trial cases of infanti- 
cide, for which he prepared an abstract. A prize of one hundred 
ducats was offered in 1781 by Dalberg, the director of the Mannheim 
theater, for the best discussion of the subject: “What are the best 
means of preventing infanticide without promoting prostitution.” 
It is said, four hundred essays were handed in, and three prizes were 
awarded. Three dozen of the essays were noticed in the Allge- 
meine Deutsche Bibliothek. J. G. Schlosser, Goethe’s brother-in-law, 
competed unsuccessfully, but published his work in 1785, Die Wud- 
bianer, eine nicht gekrénte Preisschrift tiber die Frage, etc. Pestalozzi 
was interested and published something on the subject in 1782. 
Examples might be multiplied.!' It is interesting to note that the 
fifty-fifth of Goethe’s Latin examination theses at Strassburg was: 
Ob ein Frauenzimmer, das ein neugeborenes Kind téte, zu képfen set, ist 
eine unter den Rechtslehrern streitige Frage. The story of the forsaken 
girl that drowns herself in despair, is told with deep human insight 
by Goethe in the first book of Die Leiden des jungen Werther. The 
whole subject of seduction and infanticide was before Goethe’s mind 
from its legal and human aspects during the period 1770-75, when the 
Gretchen theme assumed form. 

It is clear from the foregoing that we should not seek the origin 
of the Gretchen tragedy in the life of Friederike Brion, nor in the 
personal experiences of Goethe, but in the awakening of a humani- 
tarian sentiment characteristic of the period of Goethe’s early man- 
hood, when a large number of young writers introduced the theme 
of the child-murderess into literature with conscious or unconscious 
purpose. Goethe alone created a great work of art upon the theme, 
his contemporaries wrote drastic but ephemeral propagandist litera- 
ture now almost forgotten. 

In view of the many errors that have been made in attempting 
to find the original for Gretchen, Goethe scholars might take warning 
against a method that seeks too narrowly to find a friend or acquaint- 
ance behind every one of Goethe’s poetical creations. Even where it 


1 An excellent study of the origin and growth of public sentiment on this subject, 
also an historical survey of the severe punishments inflicted, can be found in the mono- 
graph of O. H. Werner, The Unmarried Mother in German Literature, Columbia University 


Dissertation, 1917. 
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is clearly proved that the poet did use his friends as models, as in 
Die Leiden des jungen Werther, it is the picture of eighteenth-century 
sentimentalism, it is the antithesis of the emotional and rational ele- 
ments, and the broad basis of human experience which defies the 
destruction of time. In a recent essay on Werther complaint is made 
of the prevalence of treatments from without instead of from within; 
in a renewed edition of F. Th. Vischer’s Goethe’s Faust (1920), the 
motto of the original editor is emphasized: “Den Stoff durchforschen 
und den Geist im Stoffe erkennen.” The key to the origin of the 
Gretchen theme is found in a study of the social conditions of the time. 
This suggests many possible interpretations of Goethe’s works from 


a neglected point of view. 
ALBERT B. Faust 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 


I. au 


No little has been written and contended as to the steps in the 
process by which the ME diphthong au developed to the [9°] of PE, 
but the scholars interested have for the most part based their con- 
clusions on admittedly uncertain evidence, such as the comparisons 
and descriptions given in the writings of the orthoepists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; in consequence, none of the various 
hypotheses set forth has gained general recognition. The present 
investigation into the matter is undertaken in the hope that a differ- 
ent method of attack (based on internal evidence as afforded by the 
language itself and its monuments, rather than on the external 
evidence of the grammarians) would make it possible to reach con- 
clusions worthy of general acceptance. These conclusions, and the 
supporting evidence, are presented below. Before entering upon any 
discussion, however, it is advisable to clear the ground by briefly 
considering the nature of our problem and the principles which 
must govern its solution. 

We are dealing with a sound-change [au>o°]. Obviously the 
phonetic processes involved are smoothing and rounding. If we 
assume that the smoothing took place first, we get the phonetic 
series [au>a’>o9‘]; if, on the other hand, we suppose the first 
element of the diphthong to have undergone rounding before the 
smoothing process was completed, we get the series [au>ou>9’]. 
Again, the smoothing may have taken place in such a way as to give 
a slow diphthong as an intermediate stage, i.e., the first element of 
the diphthong may have been gradually lengthened at the expense 
of the second element, this latter, however, surviving for a time as 
an off-glide. In such case we should get the two series [au >a‘ u(>a‘) 
>o°'] and [au>ou>o'u>o9°] respectively. There are thus four 
main possibilities of development to be reckoned with. Each of 
these, of course, has been championed by one or more scholars, 
although, as before stated, little other than external evidence has 
[MopeRn Puito.tocy, November, 1922] 189 
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been brought forward in support of any of the theories advanced. 
Thus Vietor (Phon. Stud., III, 92; Sh. Phon., p. 66; Angl. Beibl., 
XXVI, 164), Western (Eng. Stud., XXXVII, 214, and XLII, 276, 
and Brotanek (Mason, p. xvii) uphold what may be called the 
[a*]-theory; Franz (Orthog., p. 21) assumes rather a transition sound 
[a°u]; Ekwall (hist- ne- Laut- und Formenlehre, p. 29) cannot decide 
between [ou] and 9‘uj. It is for us to assemble such internal evidence 
as exists and from it determine, if possible, which of these theoretical 
phonetic developments actually took place, as well as to ascertain 
what we can about connected questions. 

What is the nature of this “internal evidence’? It must be said 
at once that the evidence presented in this paper is confined almost 
entirely to variant spellings as found in Murray’s NED and to 
dialect variants assembled from the material contained in Wright’s 
EDG. In the present state of our knowledge of English dialect his- 
tory such collections must of course be used with caution, but there 
can be no question that if so used they are capable of yielding 
valuable results, making possible, indeed, as we shall see, a rational 
explanation for not a few matters hitherto perforce left unexplained 
or listed as anomalous. 

Turning now to our problem, the word-lists and tables below 
furnish evidence in support of the following propositions: 

1. The ME diphthong au developed to [9°] through the stages 
[ou>o'u]. The beginnings of this process are observable from as 
early as 1220. 

2. At approximately the same period an u-glide began to develop 
between a or o and a following I. 

3. The tendency to develop an u-glide between a and a nasal 
affected native as well as Romance words. 

4. Traces of overlapping between the diphthongs au and ou 
appear circa 1250, and become considerable by the end of the ME 
period; this overlapping resulted in the permanent transfer of a few 
words from each group to the other. 

These conclusions may seem startlingly at variance with current 
opinion. Thus, while no one, apparently, has had the temerity to 
date the change [au> ou], the fifteenth century would doubtless be 
considered the earliest possible period. Wyld (Short Hist. of Eng., 
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§ 218), supporting himself on Suessbier, dates the u-glide before 1 
from 1475. Jespersen (Gramm., I, 10. 31) conjectures that this 
u-glide developed in the fifteenth century. No writer has noted the 
development of an u-glide before a nasal in any native words other 
than answer and Canterbury; see, e.g., Jespersen, op. cit., I, 3. 97. 
Finally, except for the words of the type daughter (for a discussion of 
which see below), there is extremely little in print which would indi- 
cate that Anglicists were even aware of the overlapping between the 
au- and ou-diphthong groups, although this overlapping occurs in 
familiar words like jaw, jowl, drone, paw, etc. Thus, Bjérkman 
(Scandinavian Loan Words in ME), in his attempt to explain why 
West Scandinavian au appears in ME as both au and ou, does not 
mention overlapping. Nevertheless, the examples which I have 
collected seem to me conclusive, so much so, indeed, as to render 
gratuitous any further argument here. Before presenting the evi- 
dence in detail, however, it may be well to say a few words on over- 
lapping in general and its connection with our problem. 

Overlapping is frequently considered rather as something to be 
explained away (or marked auffdllig) than as a means of establishing 
the facts of linguistic history. Asa matter of fact, however, frequent 
overlapping is inevitable in the processes of phonetic change as 
understood and interpreted today. The current theory assumes that 
any given sound-change or -change tendency, once arisen in a speech- 
group, spreads more or less gradually outward in every direction from 
this group, which thus becomes as it were a center of propagation for 
the change in question. As such a tendency may raise its head at 
any time in any speech-group, and as the area of successful propaga- 
tion will vary with each individual] case, even though many of these 
movements may have originated in the same group, it follows that the 
limits within which a given sound-shift has been accomplished will 
rarely coincide with the limits to be assigned to any other sound-shift; 
on the contrary, the various areas will normally overlap in every 
direction. This is of course old doctrine, but it has seemed advisable 
to summarize it here, in order to emphasize the fact that overlapping 
is a monster which will be met at every turn and which must some- 
how be faced and vanquished, unless indeed in our sloth we are con- 
tent to abandon phonology to the devices of unreason. 
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It must not be supposed, of course, that the numerous ou-spellings 
of au-words in the lists below are always or even usually an indication 
of overlapping; for the most part they simply reflect the sound- 
change [au>ou]. In some cases, however, as goal OF gaule, jowl 
OE ceafl, the present-day forms are clearly due to overlapping. That 
is to say, these words got their [ou]-forms in speech-groups where the 
first element of au was early rounded; they were then taken over, in 
their new form, by speech-groups in which at the time of the transfer 
no such rounding had as yet taken place. In such speech-groups, of 
course, our words would belong to the ou-, not to the au-group, and 
would develop further accordingly. Similarly, the not infrequent 
ME au-spellings of ou-words (see below, and cf. Knigge, Die Sprache 
des Dichters von Sir Gawain, pp. 32 ff. and 51) in many cases are to 
be interpreted as spellings pure and simple, i.e., as aw had come to 
be pronounced with a rounded first element it might be used to repre- 
sent [ou] wherever this diphthong occurred. Such a method of pro- 
cedure would be natural enough in the case of a copyist whose au 
was [ou], while his diphthongal ou was [oul], the difference between 
the two diphthongs being thus merely quantitative. Such a quasi- 
spelling reform would commend itself all the more in view of the 
established use of ow to represent an entirely different sound, viz., 
the monophthong [u']. In this way are to be explained most of the 
au-forms of the Scandinavian au-word loans, for example; the his- 
tory of the Scandinavian languages themselves shows that the first 
element of the diphthong must have been rounded at a very early 
period. All this is not to argue that these au-spellings are useless for 
historical purposes. Luick is probably wrong when he supposes 
them (Unters. § 105) to represent a limited ME unrounding; as he 
himself points out (loc. cit.), this unrounding, if it occurred at all 
left no traces in the modern dialects. The spellings do indicate, 
though, that au had come to be pronounced with a rounded first 
element, and so confirm neatly enough the other evidence pointing in 
the same direction. 

At the same time such words as daughter OE dohtor, jaw OF joe, 
paw OF poe are clear cases of true overlapping, and that in a direction 
just opposite to the direction taken in the overlapping discussed 
above (in jowl etc.). The jowl-type of overlapping has never before 
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been noted, so there are no explanations to refute. The existence of 
the other type, however, has long been recognized, although hereto- 
fore it has been thought to be confined to words of the daughter-group 
(including brought, thought, etc.), such words as jaw, paw, vault, being 
either ignored altogether or listed as anomalous (so Ekwall, op. cit., 
p. 28; but see Jespersen, op. cit., I, 3. 96 for an attempted explanation 
of paw). As to the ought-words, Ekwall (op. cit., § 90) supposes actual 
ME unrounding of the first element, giving [au], which then underwent 
the same development as ME au in general. In the case of daughter 
at least, this theory is apparently supported by the spelling, and by 
Modern English dialectal forms such as dafter. It may be agreed at 
once that unrounding of the first element of the ou-diphthong is 
widespread in the dialects (see the numerous forms in the dialect 
table below). However, as Luick (loc. cit.) has pointed out, this 
unrounding occurred in the modern period, not in ME, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the ought-words were exceptional in this 
respect. It is much more plausible to suppose rather some such 
development as the following: in those dialects where [x] was early 
lost, the development was [ouxt >out>»o‘ut] with leveling under the 
long ou-diphthong; in those dialects where [x] was late lost, the early 
lengthening of the first element of the diphthong was prevented by 
the consonant combination, and the diphthong was leveled under 
ME au after the eventual loss of the spirant, by which time the first 
element of au had become rounded; finally, in those dialects where 
[x] was retained, or became [f], the first element of the diphthong in 
many speech-groups underwent unrounding and the subsequent 
development in these speech-groups was parallel to that of draught. 
Certainly the retention of the ou-spelling in most words of the group 
strengthens the argument that here no actual sound-change [ou >au] 
occurred. Even if every word of the group had developed an au- 
spelling, however, this would prove only that leveling had taken place, 
and our other evidence shows conclusively that this leveling was under 
[ou], not [au]. As to jaw, paw, etc., the matter is in reality simple 
enough. The words themselves in their present form came into the 
standard dialect from speech-groups where the ME ou-diphthong 
remained in one of the stages [ou, 9°]. This would of course include 
dialects in which the first element of the diphthong, still round in ME, 
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underwent unrounding in Modern English times. A glance at the 
dialect table below reveals the great extent of the speech-area from 
which such forms could be drawn. The spelling with -aw is simply 
a conventional representation of [o»u>9°] in the standard dialect. 

In the lists below the forms and examples given are from the NED 
unless their source is otherwise indicated. No West Scandinavian 
au-words are included; for such words see Bjérkman, op. cit., pp. 68 ff. 
I may add, however, the following: boke ‘to poke’ ON bauka ‘to 
rummage’; taw ‘line from which the players shoot in the game of 
marbles’ (note the phrase knuckle down to your taw, whence taw 
developed the meaning ‘marble with which the player shoots’ and 
finally also came to mean ‘a game played with taws’), taw ‘a rootlet,’ 
taw ‘a thong, whip, lash’ and taws ‘kind of whip’—all from ON taug 
‘string, rope’ (but see below in the ouw-list). The notation in the 
dialect table was taken from the EDG, without change. 


LIST I: OU FOR au; ol FoR al 


adamant: adamaunt 1382 Wyclif, Ezek., iii, 9, etc.; adamounde 1527 Whittin- 
ton, Gramm. 

alb ‘kind of robe’ OE albe+F aube: nobe 1554 Mach. 62. 3 (Diehl, Anglia, 
XXIX, 143, note) 

alder ‘kind of tree’ OE alor, aler: olr a1300 Wright, Voc., 91; oullers 1635 
Brereton, Trav. (1844), 149; owlers 1676 Cotton, Angler, II (1863), 240 
The o of olr cannot phonetically be explained except as representing ou 

from an earlier *au, the wu here being of course simply the u-glide which regu- 

larly developed before J. 

almond OF almande: almaund(e, almound(e a1300 Cursor M., ete. 

altar: owtter 1550-63 Mach. 42. 29 (Diehl, loc. cit., 143) 

awe ON agi (acc. aga): owe c1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 

awkward ON afug+OE -ward: owkeward 14th-15th es. 

awl: oules c1386 Chaucer, Sompn. T’., 22 

balm vb. ‘to embalm’: bouwmet c1420 Anturs Arth., XTV 

beaupers ‘linen fabric used for flags’ F Beaupreau nom. pr.: bowpres 1592 
Wills and Inv. N.C., II (1860), 211 

beauty: boutte c1485 E. E. Misc. (Warton), 10 

behalf: beholue 15th cy. Rot. Parl. (Zachrisson Eng. Vow., 81) 

bestraught: bestrought 1586 

Bethnall: bednowle 1600 Hensl., 183, 22 (Diehl, 143) 

blancmange(r: blowmanger 1530 Ortus Voce. 

blandish: bloundiss 21340 Hampole Psalter, xc, 13 

brawn OF braon, braoun: browne c1460 Towneley Myst., 89 
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caddow=ca+daw: cadaw c1440 Promp. Parv., 57/2, etc.; cadowe l.c., ete. 
cardinal: carnowlle Hensl. 193. 3 (Diehl, 143) 

cause: couses 15th cy. Rymer, IV, 4, 145 (Zach., 82) 

chaffinch OF ceaf+-finch: chofinch 16th cy. 

That the first f was vocalized to u is rendered probable by the spelling 
chawfinch 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry, III, V, 50. The subsequent loss of 
this u before a labial is of course regular enough—see chomberier, etc., below. 
chamberer OF chamberier: chomberier 1340 Ayenb., 171 
champ vb.: chomp c1645 Howell, Lett. (1650), I, 20 

But this spelling may represent a shortening of the already smoothed au. 
change: chounge 1473 Warkw., Chron., 11 
claurie adj. obs. Her. ‘of one color’: cloury 15th cy. 
clauster ‘cloister’ OE clauster: clowster 1549 Chron. Grey Friars (1852), 58 

and 64 

But this form may go back to OE clistor. 
claw OE clawu: clowes c1386 Man of Law’s T., 356, etc. 
claw vb. (from sb.): clowe 1377 Langl., P. Pl. B. Prol., 154, ete. 
colne ‘kind of coop’: 1st occ. 1538. Note in NED: cf. cauna in Du Cange 

as var. of calma, cauma ‘thatched hut.’ 
command vb.: commound 15th cy. 
commandment: commowndment 1447-50 Sh. 137, 139 (Zach., 82) 
cramp sb. OF crampe: crompe 1377 Langl., P. Pl. B., xiii, 335: croampe 1486 

Bk. St. Albans B viij a 
crawl ON krafla: crouland a1300 Cursor M. 6612 (Gétt.) 
dank vb.: downk(e 15th cy.: downk 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 6309 
danking vbl. sb.: downkynge a1400 Morte Arth., 3248 
daub vb. OF dauber: doub a1450 Knit. de la Tour (1868), 31, etc.; dobe 1483 

Cath. Angi., 102, ete. 
default: defowts 1422-1509 PLs. 3, JP, 631 (Zach., 82) 
dolphin OF daulphin: dolphyn 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II, 13, etc.; 

doulphyn 1530 Palsgrave, 214/2 
drone OE dran: drone 1483 Cath. Angl., 109/2, etc.; drowne 1538 Starkey 

England, I, iii, 77 

The development was as follows: dran>*draun >droun >drone (cf. loan 
below, and rone ‘roe of a fish’<rown Icel. hrogn). 
drone vb. (from sb.): droun 1340-70 Alisaunder 985 (1st occ.) 
falchion OF fauchon: fouchon 15th cy. 
falter vb. OF faultre ‘felt’ (?): folter 1531 Elyot, Gov., I, xvii, ete. 
falter vb. OF fautrer ‘strike, beat’: foulter 1649 Blithe, Eng. Improv. Impr. 

(1652), 182 
fand OE fandian ‘to test’: faund al1400 Morte Arth. 656; found c1420 

Pallad. on Husb., I, 1137, ete.; foond 15th ey. 
flame OF flambe: flome 15th cy. 
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flow sb. Sc.=flaw ‘detached piece of something’ ON flaga 

flowte sb. obs. ‘flute’ OF flaute: c1384 Chaucer, H. Fame, III, 133, ete. 

gale, gaul ‘bog-myrtle’ OE gagel: goul, golle 1568 Turner, Herbal, III, 47 

gauster vb. dial. ‘to boast’ ME galstre ‘to cry out’: gowster (no date or 
examples given) 

Gloucester: early form Gleawecastre 

goal F gaule ‘stick, pole’: gol c1315 Shoreham, 145; gole 1531 Elyot, Gov., III, 

xx (1534), 224a, etc.; gowle 1538 Dict., Meta.; goale a1628 Preston, 

Breastpl. Love (1631), 163, ete. 

The NED rejects this etymology, partly, at least, on account of the 
Shoreham rime with yhol. As it thus becomes necessary, however, to derive 
the word from an unrecorded OE “*gal, the rejection strikes me as a rather 
arbitrary one, especially in view of the fact that the rime which is the source 
of the trouble can be explained in several ways on the basis of goal having 
been, originally, an au-word. It is, for example, possible enough (even 
likely, indeed) that an u-glide had developed before the 1 of the Shoreham 
yhol, and that in the dialect under consideration the first element of the ME 
ou-diphthong had already been lengthened, or was beginning to be lengthened. 
Under these conditions the rime would of course be an excellent one. The 
ou-diphthong implicit in the speiling gol I derive, then, from an earlier au; 
as the confusion between the two diphthongs goes back to 1220 (see s.v. 
navel below) the early date of the rounding and lengthening in this particular 
word need not surprise us. 

Graby ON *Greidabyr: Groby 1483 Cal. Ing. (Lindkvist ME Place-Names 54) 

The development was as follows: Gratheby (occurs in Rot.H.) >*Grath- 
by >*Grauby >*Grouby >Groby. For the vocalization of 3 cf. mawk ‘maggot’ 
ON madkr; the 15th cy. spelling awsk (NED) for ask ‘newt’ OE adeze; 
the spelling our Cursor M. 19523-5 (Edinb.) for other ‘or’; and PE dialectal 
rawmouse ‘bat’ OE hreademus. 
gramercy OF grant merci: gromercy 13. . Coer de L. 1371, etc. 

The o here may be due to weak stress, as Professor Jespersen points out 
to me (orally). 
grant vb. AN graunter: grownte 15th cy. 
halberd, halbert OF halebard: -ol- 1567 Turberv. Poems in Chalmers, Eng. 

Poets, II, 588/2, etc.; -oul- 1630 Wadsworth, Pilgr., viii. 89 
halberdier OF halebardier: -ol- 1589 Pasquil’s Ret. Bb, etc. 
hambargh ‘collar of a draught-horse’: -owm- c1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 

Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862), 52, ete. 
jaunce vb. ‘to make (a horse) prance’ =jounce vb. ‘to jolt’ 

The present pronunciation of jownce with [au] is probably a sp.-pr., on 
the analogy of bounce, etc. Cf. also prowl. 
jowl OE ceafl ‘jaw’ 
lamp F lampe: lompe 14th cy. 
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land sb.: launde 1208 Rot. Chart. (1837), 184/1; loond (with o for u before 
n?) 1382 Wyclif, Gen. xxi, 33 

laud vb. Lat. laudo ‘praise’: loud c1440 Bone Flor., 1883 

loan sb. Sc. and dial. OE lane ‘lane’: lone 1362 Langl., P. Pl. A., II, 192, ete. 
The development was as follows: lane>*lauwne>*loune>lone (loan); 

for parallels see under drone above. 

malm adj. dial. ‘mellow, soft’ OE mealm: moam, maum 1691 Ray, N. Cy. 
Words (EDS). 

malmeny ‘dish in the old cookery’: momene c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 26 

maumet OF mahumet ‘idol’: mowmet(te 15th cy. 

navel OK nafela: noule, etc., c1220 Bestiary 561, etc. 

paunch ONF panche: pownche c1430 Two Cookery-bks. 7 

pewter OF peau(l)tre, etc.: peauter 15th-17th es.; powter 1422-1509 PLs MP 
429 (Zach., 82) 

rascal: rascolds 1592 Wyrley Armorie 123 

realm ‘kingdom’ OF reaume: reaume, ete. cl1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 114/276, 
etc.; reome 14th cy. 

romance OF romans: romounce 15th cy. 

sand OE sand ‘message’: sound(e), sownde 15th cy. 

sandesman ‘envoy’: soundisman 14th cy.; soundismen c1400 Destr. Troy. 
XXI, 8866 

sausage: soulsage 1634 Sir T. Herbert, Trav., 183 

saw vb. from saw sb. OE *sagu: strong pa. pple. sowen 1483 Caxton, Golden 
Leg., 248/2 

scald ONF escalder: scold 1340 Ayenb., 66, etc. 

spalt adj. ‘brittle’ (of wood) Du spalte ‘to split’: spolt 1787 Grose Prov. 
Gloss. s.v. Spolt; spoult 1787 in East Anglian glossaries 

spaul ‘shoulder’ OF espalle: spole a1723 in Child Ballads, III, 342/1° 

stallion OF estalon: stolon c1440 Pallad. on Husb., IV, 802: staulandes 1541 
Act 33, Hen. VIII, C 5 

strand sb.: straunde 1208 Rot. Chart. (1837), 184/1; strounde 1544 Betham, 
Precepts War, I, lii D.j.b. 

stranger: strounger 15th cy. 

thaw vb. OE pawian: thow c1384 Chaucer, H. Fame, III, 53, etc. 

thaw sb. (from vb.): thow(e) 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy, II, 5079, ete. 

throll sb. obs. ‘breathing hole’< *thrall< *tharl< therl, variant of thirl OE 
byrel: therl c1300 Cursor M., 528, etc.; throll c1430 Bk. Hawkyng in 
Rei. Ant., I, 301, etc. 

tole, toll vb. ‘to decoy, to pull a bell’ ME tollen< *tallen: 1st occ. c1220 
Bestiary 545 in O.E. Misc. 17 
The nil-grade of the root vowel is represented by OE -tyllan (in fortyllan 

‘to seduce’) ME tillen, the o-grade by ME tollen, the e-grade by Du, WFries, 

etc., tillan ‘to raise, lift up, take up.’ The ME wu-form, which first appears 
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c1386 Chaucer Reeve’s T., 214 (where it rimes with fulle ‘full’), may be 
compared with dull OE dol, *dyl. For meanings cf. ON bregda. 
trawl ‘kind of fishing-net’ MDu traghel ‘drag-net’: troul 17th cy.; trowl 
18th-19th es. 
trawl-net: trollnet 1558 
vaward ‘vanguard’<vau(m)ward: voward 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls), VII, 
241, ete. 
LIST Il: au FOR ou; al For ol 


blindfold vb. OE blind-fyllan (pa. pple. -fyld -fuld -fold): blindfallunge a1225 
Ancr. R., 96; yblyndfalled 14th cy. 

bolk vb. obs. ‘to vomit’ ME bolken: balk a1535 More, Wks., 1360 

bolking vbl. sb. obs. ‘vomiting’: balkynge 1519 Horman Vulg. 32b 

bowel sb. OF boel: bawelly 15th cy. 

bowline OE -boga ‘bent line’+line (app. not phonetically connected with 
bow ‘fore-end of a ship’): bawe-lyne c1325 E. E. Allit. P. C. 104 
Jespersen (Gramm., I, 3. 624) assumes a ME long open o in words of this 

type, explaining the lengthening (3. 62) as due to the general ME tendency 

to lengthen short vowels in open syllables. But this hypothesis not only 

fails to account for the long open o of folk, mould, etc., but also is rendered 

improbable, even for the group of words to which its application is limited, 

by the fact that no corresponding lengthening of a (as in draw, maw) took 

place, and by the au-spelling above. 

brawde vb. obs. OE brogden pa. part. of bregdan ‘to jerk’: from 1483 

brawl sb. ‘ruffian’< brothel ‘a good-for-nothing’: browle c1440 York Myst., 
XVI, 38 (1st oce. of word) 
For the vocalization of 5 to u cf. above s.v. Graby 

brawl vb. (from brawl sb. or broll ‘brat’ q.v.): brolled 1660 Engl. Monarchy 
Freest State 7 

broll ‘brat’ (doublet of brawl sb.): brawl 1575 J. Still, Gamm. Gurton, II, ii 

brought pret. OE brohte: braught in Spenser 

browden pa. part. of OE brogden: brawden 14th cy. 

chough ME choge ‘kind of crow’: chaughes 1646 Sir T. Browne, Pseud. Ep., 
VI, x 

coe sb. ‘a disease in sheep’ OE co>u, core ‘disease, pestilence’: caw 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813), 218 
For the vocalization of 3 to u ef. brawl, broll and see above s.v. Graby. 

coe vb. ‘to give (sheep) the coe’ (from sb.): caud pa. part. 1746 Exmoor 
Scolding (EDS) Gloss.; cawed pa. part. 1884 Blackw. Mag. Nov., 636/2 

cope vb. OF colper ‘to strike’: caupit c1400 Destr. Troy 6486 and 7775 

cough sb. (from vb.): caughe a1400 Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.), I, 119 

coup sb. Se. OF colp ‘a blow’: caupe c 1400 Destr. Troy 1237; kaupe ibid. 
10890 

coup vb. Se. (=cope vb.): caupe 15th ey. 
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crowl vb. F crouler ‘to quake, to fall heavily’: 
1) in the meaning ‘shiver’ (Ist occ. c1300): crawl Confess. Friv. Girl 
161, ete. 
2) in the meaning ‘rumbie’ (1st oce. 1519): crawle c1575 J. Still, Gamm. 
Gurton, II, i 
daughter OE dohtor: dahtor 1531 W. Babe in Wells Wills (1890), 114; dafter 

1532 T. Budd, ibid. (1890), 183: daughter 1539 Cranmer, Matt. ix. 18, 

etc. 
fallow adj. OE falu: falau a1300 Cursor M., 1263 (Cott.) 
follow vb. OE folgian: folaw(e 15th cy. 
four OE feower: fawre 13. E. E. Allit. P. B. 938; faure ibid., 1683 
gallows OE galga: galawis a1400-50 Alexander 1813 
holt ‘wood’ OE holt: halte 15th cy. 
jaw earlier jow(e OF joe ‘cheek’ 
low(e ON loge: ‘flame’: lawhe 14th cy.; lawe 15th cy. 
low vb. ON loga ‘to flame’: law a1400-50 Alexander 226 
mow ‘a grimace’ OF moe: mawe a1400-50 Alexander 4728 
overthwart adv. ‘crosswise’ over+ON pvert: ourthuert,etc. 13. . Cursor M., 

12084 (Cott.), ete.; awrthwert 15th cy.; awthwert adj. c1400 Destr. 

Troy 1960 
paw earlier powe OF poe 
pelt (pilt, pult) sb. (from vb., qg.v.): polt (from u-form) c1610 ms. Bodl. 30 If. 

24b, etc.; palt (from o-form) 1625 Purchas, Pilgrims, II, VI, vi, 887, etc. 
pelt (pilt, pult) vb. Lat. pulto ‘beat, strike’: palt a1380 Cristene mon and Jew 

99 in Min. P. Vernon ms. 487, etc. (the form pault occurs in the 16th cy.; 

the au-spelling does not indicate any change in pronunciation); polt 

1649 Blithe, Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653), 179, ete. 
poltroon F poltron: paltroon 17th-19th es. 

In its present form (with stressed ultima and short penult vowel) pol- 
troon represents a reborrowing from French. The oldest form of the word, 
pultrowne (a1529 Skelton Howe the douty Dk. of Albany 170, etc.), with 
stressed penult, would normally give a long ou-diphthong. 
poustie ‘power’ OF poesté: pausty a1300 Cursor M., 4317 (Fairf.), ete. 
prowl vb. ME prollen: pralle c1460 J. Russell, Bk. Nurture, 280 
rainbow: reynebawe 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls), I, 337 
Roland OF Roland: Rauland 14th cy. 
sawdee (1st occ. c1500 Melusine 148) OF soudee ‘soldiers’ pay’ 
scrawl ‘young of dog-crab’ OF escroelle: ‘river-shrimp’ 
scroll OF escroele: scrall a1600 Flodden F., iv (1664), 32; scrawl 18th cy. 
scrow OF escroe ‘strip of parchment’: skraw 15th cy. 
sew OE seowian: sawe 15th cy.; saude, sawede 15th cy.; sawyng 15th cy. 
sewer: sawer 15th cy. 
shaul sb. dial. ‘shovel used in winnowing corn’ OE scofl ‘shovel’ 
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sold ‘pay’ OF soulde: sawd(e 1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls), II, 94, ete. 

soldan ‘sultan’ OF soldan: saudan, etc., 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B., 1323, ete. 

sought: saught 16th-17th cs. 

taut ME tought: taught 15th-19th es. 

taw sb. ON tog ‘rope, cable, cord’+-ON taug ‘string, rope’ 

thole ‘pin, peg’ OE ol: thauel 1857 P. Colquhoun, Comp. Oarsman’s Guide, 
29 

tovet ‘measure of half a bushel’ =¢oll-fat (1st occ. in Latinized form tolfata 
1222 J. Thorpe Registrum Roffense (1769), 369, xvj): talvett 1629 ms. 
Acc. St. John’s Hosp. Canterb.; tavort 19th cy. 

tow ‘fibre,’ etc., OE tow-: tawe 15th—16th es. 

tow vb. OE togian: taw 1562 J. Shute tr. Cambini’s Turk. Wars, 34b, etc. 

tow sb. (from vb.): tawe 1622 R. Hawkins, Voy. S. Sea (1847), 226 

vault sb. earlier voute OF volte 

vault vb. earlier voute OF volter 

wolene ‘welkin’ OE wolcn: walkne c1250 Gen. & Ex. 103, 136, 161 (Stratman) 


LIST III: WORDS OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 


alp ‘bullfinch’: ouwpe 1591 Percivall Sp. Dict.: owpe 1599 Minsheu; nope 
1678 Ray Ornith. Willughby 247 
chaun=chone ‘a gap’; cf. chame, chaum ‘a crack’ 
dalk, dawk =doke, dolk ‘a hollow, a depression’ 
dauk =dowk ‘term used in mining’ 
gault =golt ‘argillaceous strata’ (1st occ. 1575) 
gaum vb. ‘to smear with a sticky substance’: gome sb. ‘cart-wheel grease’ 
shault = sholt ‘a cur’ 
spaught, spaut, spowte ‘a lad’ 
Kemp MaAtone 
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NOTES ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LOPE DE VEGA’S 
COMEDIAS 


The following notes are a by-product of some months’ work in 
the libraries of Madrid. My main interest was the study of the 
versification of those plays by Lope de Vega which have not been 
reprinted in modern collections, and which are, accordingly, not 
accessible in the United States. The casual method of approach 
accounts for the fact that the present remarks deal mainly with 
Lope’s least-known plays, and are rather scattered than systematic. 

In attacking the bibliography of Lope’s comedias, one naturally 
starts from the invaluable compilations already provided, the 
Bibliography of Professor Rennert,! and its later form as revised by 
Sr. Américo Castro.2 It might as well be said at once that neither 
of these versions should be used without the other. It is necessary 
to consult both on any given topic. The second version corrects 
many mistakes of the first, provides many fresh bibliographical 
references, especially to periodical literature, gives catalogue numbers 
of the Biblioteca Nacional and indicates correctly the present 
whereabouts of MSS and rare volumes; but exigencies of space, one 
may presume, compelled the omission of much valuable matter in 
the original. There are even some new errors introduced. A 
comparison of certain items in the list of plays (e.g., Acertar errando, 
Los Milagros del Desprecio, La Orden de la Redencién, El Paje de don 
Alvaro) will demonstrate that to obtain the fullest information it is 


1 Hugo A. Rennert, Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega Carpio. 
New York and Paris, 1915 (extrait de la Revue Hispanique, t. XX XIII). 

2 Bibliografta de las Obras Dramdticas de Lope de Vega, pp. 445-530 of La Vida de Lope 
de Vega, por Hugo A. Rennert y Amé6rico Castro, Madrid, 1919. I refer throughout 
to these two works as R and R-C. 

3I.e., practically all the items on pages 9-10, 35-132 of Rennert’s work, which 
include the description of the lost tomos colecticios once in the Osuna Library; enumeration 
of the plays by Lope included in the collections of Diferentes Autores and Escogidas; the 
lists of plays furnished by Lope in the Peregrino en su Patria; the list of suppositious 
plays, etc. In connection with the Parte: of Lope, R-C omits to indicate the location 
of the several editions. It would have been good to correct and amplify this material, 
instead. 

4 See below, pp. 205 ff. 

([Moprern Puito.toer, November, 1922] 201] 
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necessary to consult both works. The later edition, accordingly, 
cannot be said entirely to supersede the earlier.! 

The reader of the following pages will see that many of the 
notes are derived from an examination of the contents of the Biblio- 
teca Municipal de Madrid. The catalogue of this library? is out of 
print, and hard to obtain. It is, of course, easily accessible in 
Madrid, and there are numerous copies in the United States. Never- 
theless, since the bibliographers of Lope have not hitherto made use 
of it, one may be justified in making known, to a wider circle than 
before, some of its information regarding the plays of Lope de Vega. 
The more important items I have myself verified, but it is probable 
that a thorough search during a longer stay would reveal additional 
facts not set forth in the Catdlogo.’ 

The Biblioteca Municipal contains a wealth of MS plays, coming 
from the archives of the Teatro de la Cruz and the Teatro del Principe. 
Most of them are eighteenth-century copies, of little value, but, 
confining our attention to Lope alone, there is at least one treasure 
in the unique MS copy of Ya anda la de Mazagatos, which I am now 
publishing in the Bulletin Hispanique. This library contains also 
four of the six rare sueltas published by H. A. Velpio at Brussels in 
1649 and 1651,‘ namely, De cosario a cosario, Del mal lo menos, Lo 
Cierto por lo dudoso, and La Vengadora de las Mujeres. It contains 
a number of plays extracted from collections (desglosadas), including 
one (El Desconfiado) from the rarisima Parte XIII of Lope’s Come- 
dias, Barcelona, 1620, as I have proved by a comparison of the 
pagination with the copy in the Biblioteca Nacional; and seven from 

1 The following titles, included in R, are omitted in R-C: Circe Angélica, Como ha de 


usarse del bien, El Esclavo de su hijo, La Prisién de Muza, La Riqueza mal nacida. Most 
of these are discussed below. 


?Carlos Cambronero, Catdlogo de la Biblioteca Municipal de Madrid, Madrid, 
Imprenta Municipal, 1902. Primero Apéndice, 1903. 


2 As European libraries are notoriously ill heated and ill served, it is almost a duty 
to state that abundant heat, ample light from the side and cheerful and prompt service 
make the Biblioteca Municipal an agreeable haven for the rare readers who stroll in from 
the Plaza del Dosde Mayo. This library was founded, practically speaking, by Mesonero 
Romanos, who bequeathed to it his books. Its present genial director, Don Ricardo 
Fuente, is also the librarian of the Emeroteca, or Periodical Reading-Room, in the Plaza 
Mayor. It was he, too, who instituted free, open book shelves in the Madrid parks— 
an experiment in trusting the public which goes beyond any American plan. The 
results have justified the founder's confidence in the people. 


‘ See Salv&, Catdlogo, I, 548. 
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Parte XXIV, Zaragoza, 1633.1 None of the foregoing printed texts is 
absolutely unknown, but their presence in the Biblioteca Municipal 
ought to be noted. Cambronero was ignorant of the origin of the 
desglosadas.? 

A second source which I have exploited freely is the manuscript 
Yndice alfabético de Comedias Tragedias y demds piezas del Teatro 
Espafiol compiled by D. Joaquin Arteaga.’ This list, formed for his 
personal use by a collector, was mentioned by La Barrera as one 
of the sources for his Catdlogo,* but apparently he made no active use 
of it. It has been neglected by subsequent bibliographers. Arteaga’s 
Yndice is not an accurate piece of work; it copies uncritically the 
information of Fajardo, Medel, Huerta, Nicolas Antonio, Mesonero 
Romanos, and the lists from the Peregrino en su Patria. Hence 
many obvious errors. Nevertheless, the fact that Arteaga carries 
the title Ya anda la de Mazagatos, which does not occur in any former 
list, shows that he did have access to some new data, and makes it 
worth while at least to bring to light what he can offer. I have 
examined his Yndice only with reference to Lope de Vega.’ Obvi- 
ously, students of other dramatists will need to see if it contains 
material for them.® 

The following abbreviations are used: 

Acad. Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 
1890-1913. 

Acad. N. Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 1916-18. 

Art. Arteaga’s Yndice. 

B. La Barrera, Catdlogo del teatro antiguo espafiol, Madrid, 1860. 

BMM. Biblioteca Municipal de Madrid. 


1 El Amor Bandolero; Amor, pleito y desafto; La Honra por la Mujer; El Examen de 
Maridos; La Mayor Victoria; El Qué dirdn; Selvas y Bosques de Amor. 


21 have not included in the ensuing list the many sueltas which duplicate those in 
the Biblioteca Nacional, nor the nineteenth-century refundiciones, of which there are 
several. 

+ Bibl. Nac., MS 14698. 

‘P. xii. He copies the title incorrectly. He gives the date as 1851, but in the MS 
the list of comedias is dated at ‘‘ Torrelaguna a 14 de febrero de 1839.”’ 

5 The plays which Arteaga is alone in attributing to Lope are: Adonis y Venus, 
melodrama; Buen pagador es Dios; El Clabo de Jael; La Dicha hace reyes; En un pastoral 
Albergue; El Hombre por la Muger; Marica la del Puchero; San Julidn y Santa Basilisa; 
El Verano saludable; Ya anda la de Mazagatos. See the list below. 

6 Since this article is written at a distance from Madrid, it is not possible for me to 
verify my notes. I hope that too many errors may not creep in on that account. For 
the same reason some of the items are not carried so far as I should like. 
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BN Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 
C. Carlos Cambronero, Catdlogo de la Biblioteca Municipal de Madrid, 


Madrid, 1902, and Primero Apéndice, 1903. 
F. Juan Isidro Fajardo, Indice manuscrito de comedias impresas hasta 


1716; BN MS 14706. 
H. Don Vicente Garcia de la Huerta, Theatro Hespafiol, Catdlogo Alpha- 


bético de las Comedias, Tragedias, etc., Madrid, 1785. 

M. Herederos de Francisco Medel del Castillo, Indice general alfabético 
de todos los titulos de comedias, ete., Madrid, 1735. 

P., P.2. First and second list of plays given by Lope de Vega in El 
Peregrino en su Patria, 1604 and 1618, respectively. 

R, R-C. As previously. 

The rest of this article takes the form of a review of R-C, and 
the numbers prefixed to each item refer to the pages of that work. 


The majority of the remarks apply to R as well. 


163 and note 4. (Cf. also 461, s.v. Amigos enojados; 468, s.v. Carlos 
el Perseguido, etc.) The title-page of the Lisbon, 1603, edition 
of Lope’s plays is given by B. (p. 679), by Rennert (Life of 
Lope de Vega, Glasgow, 1904, p. 156), and by R-C, as reading: 
Seis comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio, y de otros Autores, cuios 
nombres de ellas son éstos...., ete. This is incorrect. 
Von Schack has the correct form (Nachtrdge, p. 40) thus: Seis 
comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio, cvios nombres dellas son estos. 

. See the accompanying plate, made from the copy in 
BN (Ti-63, 1°). The words “y de otros autores,” then, do 
not occur on the title page of this edition. The description 
given by Rennert (loc. cit.) and followed by R-C, was con- 
tributed by Professor J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Are we to suppose 
an error of copying on the part of the latter, and of B., or 
are there two Lisbon editions of the same date, with differing 
portadas? Only a visit to the British Museum can furnish 
the answer. The Madrid, 1603, edition, printed by Pedro 
Madrigal, does have the words “y de otros autores,” if we 
are to believe the description given by Quaritch in a bookseller’s 
catalogue of 1895 (R, 9, n. 2), by Ticknor from a copy in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan (History of Spanish Literature, 
4th ed., II, 237, n. 17), and by Hamel in Zettschr. Rom. Phil., 
Betheft 25 (1910), p. 61, from a copy at Hamburg. 
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453 The contents of Parte XXII, Madrid, 1635, are quite different 
from those of Parte XXII, Zaragoza, 1630. The facts are 
correctly stated in R, 30-31. The Zaragoza edition is in 
BN, Ti-63 (not “Ti-91”). 


SEIS 


COMEDIAS 
DE LOPE DE VE- 


GA CARPIO,CVIOS NOM. 
BRES DELLAS SON ESTOS. 


1. De la deftruicion de ( onStantinopla. 
2. De ls fundacion dela Alhambra de Granada, 

3- De los amigos enojades. y 
4. De lalibertad de (aftilla. 
5. Delas bazanas del (id. 


6. Del per feguido, is : : | (9 
Con licencia dela Santa Inquificion y Ordinario, 
EN LISBOA, 


Impreffo por Pedro Crasbeeck. 
Anno MDCIII. 


Con prinilegio de dex anos. 








A cofta ‘de Francifco Lopez. 


£ feat fly 


456 The catalogue number of Fajardo’s [ndice is “14706,” not 
“14106.” 

458 Achaques de honor: Art. gives this title as Achaques de Leonor, 
as does R. 
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Adonis y Venus is in P.? as well as in P., though it is not so 
listed by R (p. 120). Art. gives to Lope in addition an Adonis 
y Venus, melodrama, but it is probably a confusion on his part. 

459 Las Almenas de Toro: Art. comments: “‘idéntico argumento de 
como se comunican dos estrellas contrarias atribuida a Cal- 
der6n.”’ I have not seen this play, published in the spurious 
Quinta Parte of Calder6én’s Comedias, Barcelona, 1677, hence I 
cannot say what truth there is in Art.’s assertion. 

460 Amantes y celosos, todos son locos exists in BN as a MS copy, 
bearing the words: “de Lope de Vega, refundida por el sr. 
Dionisio Solfs.”” Sr. Castro says: ‘“Naturalmente, sin saber 
qué comedia de Lope es la refundida, no se puede atribuir 
ésta a Lope.”’ Another MS copy, almost identical with that 
in BN, exists in BMM, and Cambronero notes (p. 283): 
“E] titulo que puso Lope es Quien ama no haga fieros.”” This 
comedia is, in fact, the one remodeled by Solis. 

462 In BMM are two sueltas entitled “‘ Antes que te cases mira lo que 
haces, por Lope de Vega Carpio,’’ one of Madrid, Quiroga, s.a., 
the other of Madrid, Cruzado, 1803. As C. points out, the 
play is really Alarc6én’s Examen de Maridos. 

464 Las Batuecas del Duque de Alba: R-C states that there is in 
the Ilchester collection a MS bearing the title El Sol en el 
Nuevo Mundo, by La Hoz y Mota and Lope. BMM also 
possesses a MS play, with aprobaciones of 1761, called “ El Sol 
en el nuebo mundo o Nuebo Mundo en Castilla, Su Author D.” 
Juan de la Hoz y Mota y Lope de Vega Carpio.”” Whether 
it is the same as the Ilchester play I cannot state. C. declares 
that it is a refundicién of Las Batuecas, by Lope. If so, the 
work was written anew, for there is hardly any relation between 
the MS and the play Las Batuecas printed in Acad. XI. The 
latter has: Redondillas, 35 per cent; Quintillas, 32 per cent; 
Octava rima and Sueltos, 11 per cent each; Romance, 7 per 
cent; and slight amounts of sonnets and six-syllable assonants. 
In short, a consistently early type of versification.! El Sol en el 
Nuebo Mundo has 91 per cent Romance, 7 per cent Redondillas, 


1 See Milton A. Buchanan, The Chronology of Lope de Vega'’s Plays, in University of 
Toronto Studies, Toronto, 1922, page 18. Professor Buchanan gives a queried 1597 
as the date of this play. 
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and 2 per cent Octava rima, a proportion perfectly in keeping 
with the dates of La Hoz y Mota (died 1714). 

El Brasil Restituido was printed in Acad. XIII. 

Buen pagador es Dios is a title assigned to Lope by Arteaga. 
H. gives the play as anonymous, B. does not carry the title 
in his list. The play meant is doubtless El mejor Tutor es 
Dios, attributed to Belmonte in Escogidas 28, and probably 
by him. 

El Buen Vecino: Sr. Castro (p. 542) indicates that this 
play should be classed as doubtful. Art. says: “se cree sea 
apécrifa.””’ The metrical scheme corresponds to a moderately 
early type of Lope. 

La Burgalesa de Lerma: the MS copy of BN is dated “1613,” 
not “1631.” 

Las Burlas y Enredos de Benito: Art. says: “igual a Ja de 
Géngora.” 

Las Burlas de Amor, published by Cotarelo in Acad. N., Vol. I, 
is not mentioned in R-C, although it is undoubtedly the piece 
listed in P. 

El Capitén Belisario: There are in BMM two sueltas of this 
play besides the editions mentioned by R-C. One was printed 
by Laborda at Valencia in 1778, the other by the Imprenta de la 
Santa Cruz at Salamanca, s.a. In both Lope is given as the 
author. 

Carlos el Perseguido was printed in Acad. XV. 

Celos con celos se curan might well be listed here, if only as an 
erroneous attribution, since F. and others give it to Lope. 
Cf. R, page 266. The same may be said of El Celoso Extremefio, 
a title which F., M., H., and Art. give to Lope. M. and H. 
assert that another play of the same name exists, by Montalva4n. 
B. (p. 683) and Schaeffer (II, 84) assert that the play is really 
by Antonio Coello. 

El Clabo de Jael. Art. is alone in ascribing this title to Lope. 
It is doubtless a mere inadvertence. Lope’s name nowhere 
appears in the MS copy of this play in BN (Paz y Melia, 
No. 606); it is by Mira de Amescua. 

Como han de ser los nobles should be queried. 
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471 La Confusién de Hungria: “igual a la de Mirademescua”’ 
says Art. 

La Conquista de Tremecén: The volume Doce comedias de varios 
bears the date “1638,” not “1635.” 

La Constancia de Arcelina is a title given by Art. to Lope as 
well as to Juan de la Cueva. 

472 La Creacién del Mundo: BMM contains two sueltas not men- 
tioned here; one of Sevilla, Padrino, s.a., and one of Barcelona, 
Centené y Serra, s.a. 

474 El Descubrimiento de las Batuecas: A cross-reference is given 
here to El Sol en el Nuevo Mundo, but no such item appears at 
the proper place in the list. See above, Las Batuecas del 
duque de Alba. 

El Desprecio Agradecido exists in BMM in the form of an 
extract (pp. 51-146) from some late collection. 

Los Desprecios en quien ama might have been included as a 
doubtful title. F. says: “ Desprecios en q.” ama de lope S.* en 
V.* en M.?L.".”! 

M. and H. give this title to Lope and Montalvan both; Art. to 
Lope; B. and Bacon? to Montalvan. The play occurs only in 
sueltas. The metrical analysis offers in this case no decisive 
answer.® 

475 La Dicha hace Reyes: Art. attributes such a title to Lope, but 
it is doubtless a mistake for Dios hace Reyes, though he carries 
this title in addition. 

Dineros son calidad: a suelta in BMM, Murcia, Juan Lopez, 
S.a. 

476 El Divino Africano should be preceded by a dash. This title 
is not in P.*, as the reader would infer. 

Don Gil de la Mancha. I agree with R-C that this play is 
almost certainly not by Lope, but the MS copy in BN (14907) 
does not attribute it to Rojas. M., not H., was the first 


1 Some of Fajardo’s abbreviations are: S.*=suelta; V.* =Valencia; M.4 =Madrid; 
L.* = venderla el librero Le6n. 

2 Revue hispanique, XXVI (1912), 337. 

3 The suelta in the BN (T.-1533) bears the name of Montalvan, and shows an early 
type of versification which might, so far as I can tell, belong to either author: Redondillas, 
63 per cent; Romance, 24 per cent; and a scattering of Décimas, Octavas, Sueltos, and 
hexasyllabic Redondillas. 
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bibliographer who did. The text of the BN MS is defective, 
and contains only 1,987 lines. 

477 Las Doncellas de Simancas: a suelta in BMM, Madrid, Cas- 
tillo, s.a. 

Dos Agravios sin ofensa: “apécrifa,” comments Art. 

Las Dos Bandoleras: add a reference to Vélez de Guevara’s 
La Serrana de la Vera, edited by R. Menéndez Pidal and Marfa 
Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1916, pp. 145-47, where 
this play is discussed at length. 

479 El Engafio venturoso: Art. says this is the same as “Qué 
dirdn-Donaires de Pedro Corchuelo. Lope. P. 24 & 26.” El 
Qué dirdn, etc., is by Matias de los Reyes. 

En la Mayor Lealtad should be preceded by a dash and have a 
cross-reference to La Lealtad en el agravio. 

En un pastoral Albergue: Art. attributes such a play to Lope. 
The title does not appear at all in B. Lope’s early Angélica en 
el Catay (Acad. XIII) covers the story of Géngora’s famous 
romance, but it mentions in no way the initial verse of it. One 
would, indeed, hardly expect to find an allusion to En un 
pastoral albergue prior to 1604, though the date of composition 
of the poem is, I believe, not known. The eighteenth-century 
comedia burlesca, Angélica y Medoro (BN, MS 16794), contains 
a line “En un pastoral albergue,”’ but no suggestion of such a 
title. 

La Esclava de su Galén: in BMM are two more sueltas, one of 
Madrid, Plazuela de la Calle de la Paz, 1729; the other, 
Sevilla, Leefdael, s.a. 

El Esclavo de su Hijo: this title, included in R, should not be 
omitted here. The metrical analysis fully bears out Schaeffer’s 
contention (II, 183) that Lope, rather than Moreto, was its 
author.! 

481 Las Fortunas de Beraldo: Art. presents the form, which others 
have conjectured, Las Fortunas de Belardo. 


? 


1 The text of El Esclave de su Hijo, as it appears in Moreto’s Tercera Parte, Madrid, 
1681, is defective; it contains only 1,826 lines, and the deficiency is distributed evenly 
among the acts, showing deliberate mutilation. As it stands, the play shows 39 per cent 
Quintillas, 27 per cent Redondillas, 23 per cent Romance, 7 per cent Octavas, and a few 
Sonnets and Liras. No authentic play by Moreto, so far as I yet know, contains over 
13 per cent Quintillas. 
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482 La Fuerza lastimosa: another suelta in BMM, Sevilla, Imprenta 
Real, s.a. 

483 El Gallardo Catalén: a suelta in BMM, no place nor date. 

A title not here, El Gran Cardenal de Espafia, D. Gil de 
Albornoz, is given to Lope by F. (“en su P.*° 27 estrauagante’’), 
and by M., H., and Art. It is, I suppose, by Enriquez Gémez, 
and in two parts. I have not been able to see this play. 

484 El Guante de Dofia Blanca: the BMM has a MS copy, censura 
of 1757, and a suelta, s.].n.a. 

485 Las Hermanas Bandoleras should be preceded by a dash, not an 
asterisk, and it should be clearly stated that this play is the 
same as Las Dos Bandoleras, published in Acad. IX. F. and 
Art. both assert the identity of the two titles, and the summary 
given by Schaeffer of Las Hermanas Bandoleras (I, 133-34) 
tallies with the Acad. text. 

486 Los Hierros por Amor needs a reference to La Esclava de su 
Galan. 

El Hijo piadoso is listed by F. (and Art.) as well as by M. and H. 

487 Los Hijos del Dolor (listed by R, p. 263, among the suppositious 
plays), should certainly find a place here. M. and H. give 
this title to Lope and to Levya Ramfrez de Arellano; Art. to 
Lope only; B. (pp. 213, 554) to Levya only. I have analyzed 
the play, as contained in a suelta of BN,' and am ready to 
affirm categorically that it is not by Leyva. Its metrical 
analysis shows: Quintillas, 67 per cent; Redondillas, 16 per 
cent; Romance, 13 per cent; all other meters (Décimas, 
Octavas, and eight-line stanzas of hendecasyllables), 2 per cent. 
Anyone will recognize this at once as a very early type of 
versification, and it is practically impossible that a writer of 
Leyva’s dates should employ it.? 

That this general statement is supported by the particular 
facts in the case of Leyva will appear from the analysis of his 
other extant plays. The results follow: The autograph No ai 
contra un padre razén (BN, MS 15280): Romance, 67 per cent; 


1 Comedia famosa de Los Hijos del Dolor y Albania tirantzida, de don Francisco de 


Leyva. Salamanca, s.a. (T-2680). 
? Almost nothing is known of Leyva's life, but his autograph play No hay contra 


padre razén is dated Malaga, April 13, 1673. 
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Redondillas, 23 per cent; Silva, 6 per cent; Décimas, 3 per 
cent.—No ay contra lealtad cautelas (in Jardin ameno de varias 
y hermosas flores, Parte 26, Madrid, 1704); Romance, 81 per 
cent; Redondillas, 15 per cent; Silva, 3 per cent.—Amadts y 
Niquea (in Escogidas, 40): Romance, 70 per cent; Redondillas, 
19 per cent; Silva, 5 per cent; Décimas, 4 per cent; Sonnets, 
% per cent.—Quando no se aguarda (Escogidas, 40): Romance, 
63 per cent; Redondillas, 33 per cent; the rest Décimas, 
Silva, and Sonnets.—Antes que amor es la patria (MS copy 
BN 16718), Romance, 64 per cent; Redondillas, 24 per cent; 
Silva, 6 per cent; Décimas, 5 per cent. Such proportions are 
typical of the second third of the seventeenth century. The 
lavish use of Quintillas was confined to the cradle period of the 
comedia. To find so large a percentage as that in Los Hijos 
del Dolor one would have to turn to plays of the early Valencian 
school, by men like Tarrega, Turia, and Aguilar. A few 
early plays of Lope (e.g., Los Chaves de Villalba, El Ganso de 
Oro, El Pastoral de Jacinto, Los Torneos de Aragén) show more 
than 50 per cent Quintillas, and it is by no means impossible 
that he wrote Los Hijos del Dolor. I regard it as entirely 
impossible that Leyva Ramfrez de Arellano did. 

La Historia de Mazagatos: this play, considered lost, is pre- 
served in a more or less altered form, under the titie Ya anda la 
de Mazagatos,in BMM. An edition is in press with the Bulletin 
Hispanique. 

El Hombre por la Muger: Art. gives such a title to Lope, but it 
is probably a slip for La Honra por la Mujer. 

El Ingrato arrepentido: anonymous MS copy in BMM. 

El Jardin de Vargas should be preceded by a dash, since the 
play is said to be the same as La Gata de Mari-Ramos. Why is 
the former title queried, and not the latter? 

Lealtad, amor y amistad: for T-12826 read T-12026. 

La Libertad de Castilla, ete.: for “Madrid, 1603” read “ Lisboa, 
1603.” 

La Lindona de Galicia is attributed to Lope in the MS copy 
of BN. This play was discussed extensively by Professor 
G. T. Northup in Modern Philology, XVII (1919), 405-13. 
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Lo Fingido verdadero was reprinted in Acad. IV. 

Lo que pasa en una Venta is a title given to Lope by Art., but 
it is doubtless a second part of Monroy’s Lo que pasa en un 
Mesén. 

La Magdalena: for “La Mujer enamorada” read “La Mejor 
Enamorada,”’ 

El Maldito de su Padre y Valiente Bandolero is a title omitted 
here, but attributed to Lope by F., M., H., Art., and B. The 
exact words of F. are: “de lope en Com.' de Seuilla.” 

Los Médrtires del Japén should be queried, as should also Los 
Primeros Martires del Japon. 

Mads valéis vos, Antona, que la Corte toda should be queried. 

La Mayor Desgracia de Carlos V should be queried.—For 
“Restori, Zift., XX XI” read “Restori, Zift., XXX.” 

El Mayor Rey de los Reyes: in the title of the MS copy of BN 
(17133), for ‘mejor’ read “mayor.” 

La Mayor Victoria: BMM possesses in addition to the suelta 
noted here, a MS copy of this play, and a fragment from Lope’s 
Parte XXIV, Zaragoza, 1633. 

El Mejor Alcalde el Rey: BMM has a MS copy and a refundicién. 
La Merced en el Castigo: under the title El Premio en la misma 
Pena, Art. has this queer remark: “igual a la Merced en el 
castigo de Moreto, pero por su estilo &c &c parece de Montalban 
con el titulo de el dichoso en Zaragoza. Lope.” In fact, all 
three plays are practically identical, and the versification 
(55 per cent Romance) is more characteristic of Moreto or 
Montalvan than it is of Lope. 

Los Milagros del Desprecio: BMM possesses two sueltas in the 
name of Lope, one of Madrid, Ortega, 1826, and the other of 
Valladolid, Riego, s.a. There is a MS copy besides. 

El Molino: BMM has a copy desglosada from an eighteenth- 
century collection. 

Los Monteros de Espinosa: this item contains several errors. 
It is here stated that two sueltas of the play exist, one (Madrid, 
Cuesta, s.a.) in the name of Lope, and one (Barcelona, Piferrer, 
s.a.) anonymous; and also a MS copy, concerning the attribu- 
tion of which there is no statement. The facts are these: No 
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edition or MS of this play bears Lope’s name in any way. The 
two sueltas are identical and anonymous. They were both 
published by J. Fr. Piferrer in Barcelona, but in one of them 
(T-14803°) Cuesta’s business advertisement is pasted over 
Piferrer’s, which latter can easily be read by holding the leaf 
to the light. As to the MS copy (BN MS 15994) it does not 
bear Lope’s name, as Paz y Melia lets one infer,'! but that of 
“Bazano.” Its text is almost, though not quite, identical 
with that of the sueltas. 
Who was “Bazano”? I have been unable to learn. Such a 
person is credited in the BN card index with a ‘‘ Melodrama escénico; 
Mas gloria es triunfar de st. Adriano en Syria.” As the card of 
Mas gloria, ete., which contains the signatura and detailed descrip- 
tion of this work, is lost, I could not see the volume, nor learn more of 
the author.2 Being a writer of operas, he was of the eighteenth 
century, and doubtless an Italian (‘‘Bassano’’).* 
There is, then, only one text extant of Los Monteros de Espinosa. 
It is the one of which Menéndez y Pelayo wrote: “por ningtin con- 
cepto puede atribuirse a Lope; parece escrita en el siglo XVIII.” 
The versification entirely corroborates his opinion. It shows 84 per 
cent Romance, 9 per cent Redondillas, 4 per cent Décimas, and 1 per 
cent Silva—a proportion not conceivably used by Lope de Vega. 
His Monteros de Espinosa, mentioned in P., may therefore, for the 
present be considered lost. 
Las Mudanzas de la Fortuna should be preceded by a dash. 
This title is not in P.?*. 

500 El Naufragio prodigioso should bear an asterisk, as lost. F. and 
Art. carry the title. 
La Nifia de Plata: MS copy of 1735 in BMM. 

501 El Nivo Pastor: Art. comments: ‘creo sea auto.” 
La Noche Toledana: a MS copy in BMM. 


1 Catdlogo, No. 2203. 

2 In the BN the system of classification is such that when the catalogue number of a 
book is lost, the book itself is, for practical purposes, lost also. Books are classified, 
within certain large divisions, by size of volume. 

3 An opera of the same title, Mds gloria es triunfar de st. Adriano en Syria was pub- 
lished in Madrid, 1737, as by ‘‘un ingenio de esta corte.’’ See Cotarelo, Origenes y 
Establecimiento de la Opera en Espafa hasta 1800, Madrid, 1917, p. 75, n. 1. 
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No hay vida como la Honra: is a title attributed to Lope by F., 
M., H., and Art. F.’s entry is: “de Lope Fx. Df.8+.”! M. 
and Art. agree in saying that Lope wrote a “burlesca”’ of this 
title, and Montalvan a “seria.” B. (p. 536) assumes that 
the “burlesca’’ mentioned is the anonymous MS parody called 
“Comedia, loa y entremeses en una pieza, al tinelo trobado,? 
No ay vida como la honrra, 0 No hay vida como la olla” (BN, 
MS 15295; Paz y Melia, No. 2352). There is no Lope in 
this farce in one long act, but it is obviously not the play owned 
by Fajardo. Was this merely Diferentes 25, which contains 
Montalvin’s play ? 
502 Nunca mucho costé poco should be queried. 
503 El Paje de Don Alvaro: for “pig. 364” read “pag. 264.” 
El Palacio confuso should be queried. 
504 El Pastoral de Jacinto is reprinted in Acad. V. 
Pedro de Urdemalas: the bibliography of this play is a little 
complicated, and is not set forth very explicitly in R-C. Leav- 
ing Cervantes’ well-known comedia out of the question, there 
are two texts extant, which let us call 1° and 2°.3 1° exists 
in three forms: A, a MS copy of 1690 (BN, MS 16420) with 
this title-page: ‘“PEdro hurde malas—comedia famosa de 
diamante.”’ On the preceding page another hand has written 
“de Montalvan.” B, a MS copy (BN, MS 15285; according 
to Paz y Melia, “letra del siglo XVII’’), entitled “Pedro de 
Urdemalas, de Don Juan Baut® Diamante.” On the ante- 
portada, in another hand: “identica a la Imp.* a nombre de 
1Y”; below this, in still another hand: “q® es Cafiizares.”’ 
C, a suelta of the BMM (Madrid, Sanz, 1750) “‘de un Ingenio 
de esta corte.”’ Written in: ‘“Cafiizares.”’ So far as I can 
tell, these three texts are exactly identical—2°: a suelta 
s.l.n.a. (BN, T-20186), “de Juan Perez de Montalvan.” 
This author’s name is stricken out by pen, and “Lope” 
written in. 
i‘ F’x."’ means that Fajardo himself owned it. I do not know the meaning of the +. 
? Not ‘‘al titulo trovado,”’ as B. has it. 
3 Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, p. 394, n. 2, makes a rather loose statement regarding more 


versions, but offers no proof in support of it. The suelta attributed to Montalvan 
in the British Museum catalogue is, I presume, identical with C, below. 
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The texts 1° and 2° are totally different. 1° has a very late 
type of versification (90 per cent Romance, 7 per cent Redondillas) ; 
2° has an early type (73 per cent Redondillas, 8 per cent each of 
Romance and Sueltos, rest scattering). 1° might belong, so far as 
my knowledge extends at present, to either Diamante or Cafiizares. 
2° corresponds exactly to a type of certain early plays by Lope,} 
and seems much less like Montalvan, although his Ser prudente y ser 
sufrido has almost as large a proportion of Redondillas. 

Observe that no printed text, and no MS in its original form, 
bears the name of either Lope or Cajfiizares. 

505 Las Pérdidas del que juega should certainly be queried. The 
MS copy of BN (MS 15627) is anonymous and lacks the third 
act. The word “original” is on the first leaf of each act, and 
there are erasures and corrections. Opposite the first page 
of the second act appears the name “Juan Perez.” The 
handwriting is not that of Lope or Montalvan. The versifica- 
tion is of a very early type (86 per cent Redondillas, 9 per 
cent Quintillas, 5 per cent Romance). Paz y Melia, in writing 
“comedia de Lope de Vega” (Catdlogo, No. 2576), followed, 
I presume, as often, the ascription of B. The latter in one 
place speaks of the MS as an autograph,? but in his Catdlogo 
(p. 435) he does not. Are there any grounds at all for ascribing 
this title to Lope, except the authority of H., which is slight ? 
Unless the Ilchester MS contains some evidence, that would 
appear to be all. 

El Perro del Hortelano: BMM possesses the same suelta as 
BN, and also another copy desglosada from an eighteenth- 
century collection 

507 Por la Puente, Juana: BMM has an anonymous MS copy. 

510 La Prisién de Muza should be included here, as it is in R, 
since it appears in P. 

513 El Rayo del Cielo, omitted here, is given to Lope by M.., Art., 
and B. (ef. p. 454). H. has it as anonymous. Nothing seems 
to be known of the play apart from M. and H. 

El Rey de Frisia: Art. gives this title as El Rey de Frigia. 


1 El Maestro de danzar, La Francesilla, Los Cautivos de Argel. Cf. Buchanan, The 
Chronology of Lope de Vega’s plays, pp. 18, 19. 
2 Rivad. LII, p. 544. 
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514 La Riqueza mal nacida, included in R, should be here as a 
cross-reference to La Pobreza estimada. 

515 San Diego de Alcalé: BMM possesses a suelta s.l.n.a. It has 
also a MS copy of a play attributed to Zamora, and called 
El Lego mas docto, San Diego de Alcalé, with censura of 1746. 
The latter play does, to be sure, cover the same ground as 
Lope’s, but, so far as a cursory inspection indicates, it has no 
other connection with his. The versification is totally differ- 
ent (80 per cent Romance, while Lope’s San Diego de Alcald has 
64 per cent Redondillas). The BMM MS is probably in fact 
by Zamora, and constitutes, I believe, a new title in his list. 

San Julidn y Santa Basilisa is a title given to Lope by Art., 
and according to Paz y Melia (Catdlogo, No. 119) by Duran 
also. The title in this form does not appear in B, who however 
carries a Julidn y Basilisa of Tres Ingenios (Huerta, Cancer 
and Rosete; in Escogidas 13), and a Los Amantes no vencidos, 
San Julidn y Santa Basilisa, of Rodrigo Pacheco (autograph 
of 1640 in BN). Art. has all three. This subject is wholly 
different from those treated by Lope in his El Animal profeta y 
dichoso Parricida San Julidn (Acad. IV) or his La Vida de San 
Julidn de Alcalé de Henares (Acad. V, with the title El Saber 
por no saber). 

517 El Secretario de st mismo: anonymous MS copy in BMM. 

518 iSi no vieran las Mugeres! BMM has a MS copy with censura 
of 1735, as well as a refundicién by Bretén de los Herreros. 

523 La Ventura en la Desgracia is in BMM in the form of a fragment 
from Escogidas XXVIII. 

524 La Ventura de la Fea: the MS in BMM which Professor 
Buchanan mentions (Mod. Lang. Notes, XX, 39, n. 12) stands 
in the name of Lope and bears the date of July 2, 1805. The 
versification of the play might be either of Lope in his early 
period, or of Mira de Mescua, to whom some would assign it.! 
In any case the last act has been recast. The hendecasyllabic 
assonants (alternating a—a and e-o) which occur there are, I 
believe, not found before the eighteenth century. 


1 La Ventura dela Fea has: Redondillas 54 per cent; Romance 15 per cent; Décimas 
13 per cent; Liras 12 per cent; and Quintillas, Sonnets, and Sueltos, 1 per cent each. 
Similar in type are: Lope, La buena Guarda; Mira de Mescua, No hay Dicha ni Desdicha 
hasta la Muerte. There are 36 lines of the peculiar assonants mentioned. 
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El Verano saludable, a title occurring in Art., is surely a slip 
for El Vereno saludable. 
Ver y no creer: this item needs elaboration. There are two 
anonymous MSS in BN, one a copy of 1619 (14895), the other 
made by Dur4n (15007), probably from the first.! The texts 
are identical, and contain 2,592 lines. Durfn made this note 
on his copy: “Es de Lope de Vega, en su P. 24, p® muy alte- 
rada.”” Heisright. The text of Parte XXIV, Zaragoza 1633, 
contains only 1,732 lines. It is a mangled version of the MS 
text. 

525 La Villanesa, read La Villanesca. 

526 Ya anda la de Mazagatos, see above under La Historia de 
Mazagatos. 


The foregoing list would be greatly extended if I were to insert 
all the subtitles from which cross-references should be made. For 
example, Lo que puede Lope for El Guante de Dofia Blanca; El Ejemplo 
mayor de la Desdicha for El Capitdn Belisario, etc. Art. is especially 
complete for second titles. 

Since these notes are only casual observations of one working in a 
closely circumscribed field, they are an indication of what might be 
found by an investigator who should go through all the swelias and 
MS copies of the Madrid libraries. The information in Paz y Melia’s 
excellent Catdlogo requires checking,? and the catalogue cards of the 
BN are not to be relied upon implicitly. Faith in them accounts 
for some of the errors in R and R-C. 

The fact is, of course, that it will be many years before defini- 
tive bibliographical work can be done in the intricate labyrinth of 
seventeenth-century Spanish drama. The preliminary clearing away 
has not yet been accomplished. In their special field, full of pitfalls, 
Chorley, Rennert, and Castro have performed remarkable services. 


S. Griswotp Mor.tEy 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 See Paz y Melia, No. 3464. 

2 The reader should note that when Paz y Melia puts under a title ‘‘de’’ such and such 
an author, he does not mean, as one might infer, that the MS bears that author's name. 
He merely expresses in this way the belief of the cataloguer—himself. 
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The Sonnets of Milton. With Introduction and Notes. By Joun S. 
Smart. Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson & Co., 1921. Pp. 
xlvi+195. 


This is an important book. Students of Italian and English sonnet 
literature will find in its Introduction a sane analysis of the sonnet tradition, 
with much to awaken their minds from the sterile criticisms based on Petrarch 
and Dante as the unfailing standards of that art. Students of Milton alone 
or of the seventeenth century will find the critical comments on separate 
sonnets original and illuminating. All will be impressed with the method 
of printing documentary evidence in an appendix rather than amid the 
expository material. 

Recent studies of Milton’s poetry emphasize the changes in form and 
substance as he passed from Cambridge to Horton and thereafter into 
public life in London. The chief end in view has been to date the early 
poems as accurately as possible. Mr. Smart has aided these investigations 
materially. His effective parallels between the dated Latin poems and lines 
in the sonnet ““O Nightingale, That on Yon Bloomy Spray” enforce a belief 
that the poem is a literary exercise of the Cambridge period. By other pro- 
cesses he assigns the Italian sonnets to the same term of years. Unques- 
tionably while at Cambridge, Milton was an imitative workman. He 
turned slowly toward independent work, but having once turned wrote with 
unmistakable originality. Contemporary allusions make evident the date 
of composition for poems of the London period; now a use of methods 
valuable in Shakspere criticism is giving probable dates to the Milton poems 
of imitative sort. 

In the field of personal identification, much excellent work has established 
Edward Lawrence as the object of the sonnet ‘‘ Lawrence, of Virtuous Father, 
Virtuous Son”’; use of the Oldenburg letters at Burlington house as union 
of Milton with Edward, instead of Henry, is the prettiest bit of documentary 
proof in the entire book. Equally strong evidence makes the sonnet “On 
the Religious Memory of Mrs. Catharine Thomason”’ a tribute to the wife 
of George Thomason, the noteworthy collector of contemporary pamphlets. 
A less satisfying assertion of identity makes Thomas Randolph displace 
Cowley as the cause of Milton’s eighth line in the sonnet on his twenty-third 
birthday. This seems needless search for literal reference, as the Cowley 
explanation has long seemed to modern critics. There is a strong contrast 
in Mr. Smart’s destruction of the associations given to the Italian sonnets, 
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wherein critics have seen need to discover ‘“‘the dark lady” and consequently 
have ridden hard for a fall. The grounds shown for Milton’s “Donna 
leggiadra”’ couplet will satisfy present questioners; also, the evidence here 
prepares for the attribution that the editor confidently expects to make of 
all the Italian sonnets to inspiration from an “ Emilia” resident in London. 
Like many other scholars, Mr. Smart accepts the Italian pieces as early 
work. 

These are representative examples of the literary and documentary 
phases of Mr. Smart’s exposition. Much discussion will arise through 
his use of evidence from Fazio degli Uberti and Giovanni della Casa to 
demonstrate Milton’s conception of the sonnet form. Every scholar, 
however, will welcome this examination of the sonnet form in English 
literary history, for Mr. Smart has definite proof of his assertions. The 
classicist Milton seems well relieved from that old burden put upon him for 
ignoring the relation of lines to sentences, for disregarding presumed prin- 
ciples of Italian sonnet form. Here again appear the methods of careful 
scholarship in testing established assertions. 

Owners of the book will welcome one addition—a word regarding the 
present location of Milton’s own copy of Giovanni della Casa’s sonnets. 
At the foot of page 33 Mr. Smart has a note regarding its supposed dis- 
appearance. The book is now in the possession of the New York Public 
Library. 

Davin H. STEVENS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Shakspere to Sheridan. A Book About the Theatre of Yesterday and 
Today. By Atwin THALerR. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1922. Pp. xvili+339. 

Among the works dealing with English literary history of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Professor Alwin Thaler’s recent volume on the 
theater from Shakspere to Sheridan merits a distinguished place. Our 
libraries contain many older books on eighteenth-century literature with 
little in them except anecdotes and trivial comment. These are the works of 
journeymen in criticism satisfying a demand for literary small talk. At one 
time these brief chroniclers possessed the field, and scholars, busy in older 
periods, were indifferent toward the eighteenth century. Particularly in 
the field of drama, constructive research work was rare. Recent years have 
seen a salutary change. Nettleton and Bernbaum on dramatic history, 
Odell on the Shakspere tradition, and now Thaler on the theater itself are 
among the careful workmen who have made the eighteenth century their 
field for intensive critical study. They have traced the changes in English 
drama from the Commonwealth period to the time when prose fiction 
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appeared as a serious rival of stage plays. All have produced books that are 
highly creditable to American scholarship. 

The last of these works is the product of long-continued research. Cita- 
tions of authority are so varied as to assure us that we are dealing with an 
untiring investigator who knows how to document his text. Mr. Thaler has 
cast his materials in chapters on the playwrights, the actors, and the man- 
agers; on court influence; and on the playhouses of England between the 
time of Shakspere and of Sheridan. In all cases he has gone to contemporary 
sources, particularly to documents unknown to the stage chroniclers, deal- 
ing with story rather than statistics; moreover, he has built into this record 
the research articles of scholars. The whole account is made attractive by 
the use of two-score full-page illustrations that add reality to the text. 
His chapter bridging the gap between Elizabethan and Restoration times 
adds to the usual explanation of the decadence under Charles I. By ill 
chance he includes Marston (p. 7) among those who held the stage after 
Shakspere’s death, but he succeeds in proving his theory that managers 
as well as playwrights forced English drama into bizarre effects to win a hear- 
ing. Quite evidently the demand for novelty was responsible for much that 
disturbed legitimate drama during the entire period under investigation. 

The account of commercial rewards to playwrights and players covers old 
ground, but gives much new evidence. The only adverse criticism of those 
sections is that facts from widely separated dates are presented without clear 
discrimination. Social hindrances to stage plays, changes from private 
patronage to political and then to middle-class support, lay behind the eco- 
nomic rewards of playwrights and players. Stressing the rise of individual 
stars and autocratic managers as of first importance disposes the reader to 
ignore the great changes in English society between 1660 and 1800 that made 
the stage a minor means of culture and amusement. With less evidence 
Watson Nicholson’s book, The Struggle for a Free Stage in London (1906), 
gives a clearer social and political groundwork. It is true, however, that in 
his chapter on court influence Mr. Thaler has reached approximately the 
same conclusions in asserting (p. 74) that after 1700 “‘the court came to the 
theatre, whereas formerly the players had come to the court.” By implica- 
tion he asserts the fall of royal patronage in 1688 and the subsequent rise of 
Whig playwrights when the party system of government had given middle- 
class Englishmen respected places in the cast of characters. 

Credit is due the author for his skilful handling of difficult material. The 
book presents a mass of unwieldy substance in coherent, interesting form. 
Any reader can follow the trend of events without going back to play texts 
for a basis; those who are well read in eighteenth-century literature will find 
the book a storehouse of miscellaneous items regarding stage plays not 


available elsewhere. 
Davip H. STEVENS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Ten Spanish Farces of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries. Edited 
with Notes and Vocabulary by G. T. Norruup. Boston: 
Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. xxxvii+231. 


This book, which will be found very useful in “‘survey”’ classes and in 
Spanish-drama courses, offers the seventh paso of Lope de Rueda (“Las 
aceitunas’’), Cervantes’ Entremés de la Cueva de Salamanca, two entremeses 
attributed to Cervantes (Los dos habladores, Entremés de refranes), Quiiiones 
de Benavente’s El doctor y el enfermo, four anonymous interludes (Entremés 
del espejo, Juan Rama comilén, Los buiiuelos, El hambriento) and, finally, Las 
tertulias de Madrid of Ramén de la Cruz. 

The introduction combines a clear and convincing account of entremés, 
paso, sainete and zarzuela with sketches of the life and works of the various 
authors, and with details of sources, analogues, editions, and translations of 
each item in the collection. 

With one exception the author’s choice seems fortunate: the anonymous 
Entremés de refranes, a tour de force of no dramatic value, is included merely 
as a “convenient approach to the study of proverb-lore.” 

The introduction is well written and interesting. The history of entremés 
and paso is not quite clear yet, and overmuch detail was not needed, but 
perhaps the first occurrence of the word entremés (Milé, Obras, VI, 235) was 
worth mentioning. The slap-stick scuffle at the end of the entremés is a 
good point, not usually brought out. Not only Tirso de Molina, but before 
him Berganza in the Coloquio de los perros and after him Caramuel in his 
Rhythmica (“explicit fustibus’’) stand witness to the truth of it. The influ- 
ence of the Commedia dell’ arte, very plausibly presented and extremely 
probable on general grounds, is still, of course, awaiting research. Students 
of the Spanish drama will recognize Professor Northup’s indication as a 
valuable lead, although here it may perhaps have been taken too much for 
granted. 

The first known entremés, the Entremés de las esteras, might have been 
mentioned, the more so as its main incident reappears in the Entremés de 
los habladores. The gallery of “Lope’s Comic Types” (p. xv) cannot be 
credited in its entirety to Lope de Rueda, but must be considered as a com- 
posite, drawing also from other and later sources, which supplied such types 
as the sacristén, French pedlar, montaiiés, gallego, arbitrista, astrologer, etc. 
The barber, I believe, appears only once in a play of Rueda. So does the 
estudiante. On the other hand, Lope de Rueda did create such important 
types, not mentioned here, as the lacayo valentén and the professional ladrén. 
It is true, as Professor Northup remarks on page xxvii, that “now and then 
some obscure writer surpassed the farces of more distinguished authors.” 
The Segundo entremés del testamento de los ladrones (first part unknown), 
published by Paz y Melia in the Revista de archivos (VII, 371-75), might have 
been referred to as a case in point. 
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The editor has consistently tried to print the best available texts. In 
the case of the Entremés de los bufiuelos, based on the text of an undated 
suelta and not on the Pamplona edition of 1700, the reader wonders why the 
two eighteenth-century manuscripts in the Biblioteca Nacional were not 
consulted, and how the editor can judge by the first and last lines as to their 
conformity with his text. 

Las tertulias de Madrid will probably suggest to some of the readers 
familiarized with proverb-lore, that its source may be the more specific 
proverb: Echate a enfermar/ verds quien bien y quién te quiere mal (Sbarbi, 
I, 97). The entremés of Golondrino y calandria (Cotarelo, I, 76 ff.), it will 
be remembered, is just an illustration of another proverb: No creays marido 
lo que vierdes/ sy no lo que yo os dixere (Sbarbi, I, 122). 

The introduction ends with a bibliographical note, which in part repeats 
indications given before. The illustrations are simple but pleasing. The 
notes are adequate and nowhere shirk the many difficulties of the text. 

In view of a possible second edition I offer here some remarks and correc- 
tions. Rodriguez Marfn’s reference to noramaza as a softened form of oath 
peculiarly suited to Don Quijote’s ama does not prove the preference of 
women for this form (p. 141). Correas made a similar affirmation about 
para mi santiguada. Noramaza is, at any rate, used frequently by men. In 
La Cueva de Salamanca, line 150 (p. 146), barbero seems to me the correct 
emendation. A barbero romancista is not a “ballad-singing barber” but a 
barber who does not know Latin. Cristina’s retort to the sacristén gramdtico 
makes that evident. Berganza in the Coloquio de los perros declared: “Hay 
algunos romancistas que en las conversaciones disparan de cuando en cuando 
con algun latin breve y compendioso, dando a entender a los que no lo entien- 
den que son grandes latinos, y apenas saben declinar un nombre ni conjugar 
un verbo” (Novelas ejemplares, ed. Rodriguez Marin, II, 249). The term 
cirujano romancista was current. With regard to bernardinas (p. 153) (also 
bernaldinas or berlandinas) a good example for comparison is the passage from 
Cervantes’ El laberinto de amor, I, quoted by Rodriguez Marin (Rinconete y 
cortadillo, Sevilla, 1905, p. 385) in a note which points out how modern 
dictionaries uniformly repeat the mistake of the Diccionario de autoridades, 
in defining bernardinas as valentonadas, bravatas y palabras jactanciosas. 
The (cuatro) efes (p. 153) are also referred to by Tirso, Don Gil de las Calzas 
verdes, III, 6. In the Rimas del Incognito (ed. Foulché-Delbose, Revue his- 
panique, XX XVII [1916], 359) they are given as fea, fria, flaca, y flora, and the 
four s’s of love are mentioned in the traditional order. The sixteenth century 
knew these (Perdlvarez de Ayll6én, Comedia Tibalda, ed. Bonilla, p. 57) and 
sometimes increased them to five, adding spléndido (‘‘el menor Aunes,”’ 
Sermén de amores, Rev. hisp., XX XVI, 595 ff., ll. 268 ff.). See also Rodriguez 
Marin’s note to Don Quijote, I, 34. Sbarbi (VI, 268) gives a parody of the 
above-mentioned four f’s, namely las cuatro ffff de las sardinas: frescas, fritas, 
frias, fiadas! The word flor (p. 157) cannot be called a slang word. About 
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the refrdn, Ya pasé ‘solia’ y vino ‘mal pecado’ (p. 159) there is a good note in 
the Picara Justina (ed. Puyol y Alonso, ITI, 239). It also occurs in the Lozana 
Andaluza (Mamotreto ,X XXIV): ya pasé solia y vino san buen tiempo, and with 
still another variant in Palau’s Salamantina: passo solia / y vino malauentura 
(ed. Morel-Fatio, Bulletin hispanique, 1900, ll. 659-60. The editor suggested 
reading folia for solia!). The second part seems to have been dropped quite 
sarly and the first part used as a repetition of two synonyms: pasé=solia, 
with the meaning: “Well, that’s all over!” Encina has it (my punctuation 
and accentuation) : 

Eso fué, pasé, solfa; 

Tiempos fueron que pasaron. 

[ Teatro, ed. Asenjo Barbieri, p. 283.] 


Also Tirso de Molina: 
Narcisa: 4 No es Sirena idolo vuestro? 
4 No la amais? 
César: Pas6é6. Solfa. 
[Celos con celos se curan, III, 5.] 


This meaning might also fit better into the Entremés de refranes. 

Echarlo a doce (p. 42) does not mean “start a row about it” (p. 159) or 
“pretend to be angry” (p. 200) but “let things go, regardless of conse- 
quences.” Rodriguez Marin has a long note about it (Rinconete y Cortadillo, 
pp. 451 ff.). 


However, in spite of a few mistakes, the notes are of unusual excellence. 
The vocabulary has been carefully prepared. Altogether this edition 
reaches a very high standard and should be warmly welcomed as a useful 
class text and a valuable contribution to scholarship. 


JosePH E. GILLET 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





